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Editor, Rural World:—It is too wet 
to plow or haul manure. Probably 
we will have to sow oats late. Some 
of our orchardists are pruning théir 
apple and peach trees. Most all late 
sown wheat is looking good, but the 
early sown is damaged by hessian fly; 
both early and late sown that was 
fertilized are better than the unfer- 
tilized. 

Pasture will be scarce this season, 
mostly on account of the 1913 and 1914 
drouths. Most all clover pastures 
have been killed by drouths. Timo- 
thy and orchard grass have stood the 
test fairly well. Farmers who sowed 
winter rye have good winter and early 
spring pastures and their soil is not 
washed away. 

It is strange that so many farmers 
will allow their soil to remain idle, 
and buy high-priced feed. The main 
cause of the trouble of securing a 
stand of clover in this country is that 
the farmers rob their soil of its vi- 
tality and add nothing to it. There is 
but little humus in our soil in this 
section. The energetic farmers in the 
vicinity of marionville have a peti- 
tion in circulation to arrange for a 
farm adviser for Lawrence county. I 
think it is a good move. The best of 





Official Denial 
NO WAR TAX on HOMESTEAD LAND in 
Ne War Tax on Homestead Land in Canada 
The report that a war tax is te be placed on 
Homestead lands in Western Canada having 
been given considerable circulation in the 
States, this is to advise all enquirers that 
no such tax has been placed, and there is 
no intention to place a war tax of any na- 
ture on such lands. 

Ottawa, Can., (Signed) W. D. SCOTT, 

Mar 15, 1915. Supt. of Immi 


How to Make Farming Pay 
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The Best Handbook forthe Farm 

















By OSCAR H. BENSON 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and 
GEORGE H. BETTS 
of Cornell College, Iowa 


284 Photographic Illustrations, 444 Pages 


IS book shows how to raise 
bigger and better crops with 
less effort and with less ex- 


pense, how to improve live-stock, how 
to increase the product of orchards. 
It teaches how to conserve resources 
and reclaim lands, and how to treat 
and cure live-stock diseases. 


Everything of value known to the 
Government expert and taught by the 
Agricultural School is to be found in a 
nutshell within the pages of this book. 
It is complete, compact and practical, 
and its greatest value is to show the 
results of actual experience. It sum- 
marizes just those things that the 
farmer, fruit-grower and stock-raiser 
wants to know. 


On Farm Crops, Horticulture, Soil, 
Farm Animals and Farm Economics, 
this work contains the latest and most 
accurate knowledge obtained by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and by the leading Agricul- 
tural Schools. 


Price $1.50, Postage Prepaid 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
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our farmers can be shown, but many 
of our farmers will not heed instruc- 
tions. I have lived on the farm all 
my life and I am still a student and 
expect to be all my life. I have 
learned to conquer some things, but 
there are new troubles coming up all 
the time. 

When I was a boy we could plow up 
rich virgin soils, the rain would fall 
regularly all through the season, we 
had no insects, no hot scorching 
winds, and we produced 50 to 60 bush- 
els of big sound corn per acre. Many 
farmers today are trying to farm their 
worn-out land like they farmed their 
land 50 years ago.—E. N. Hendrix, 
Missouri. 





NOTES FROM “EGYPT.” 


Editor, Rural World:—“Come_ gen- 
tle spring; Ethereal mildness-come.” 
March in our latitude is a very dis- 
agreeable month, rain, snow, mud; 
but we remember the old saying that, 
“the darkest hour is just before the 
dawn.” 

No oats have been sown yet, 
(March 15) but we are plowing sod 
for corn. 

We have lost faith in alfalfa for our 
part of the state; at least fall sowing 
is a failure. Last September we 
sowed our experimental patch to al- 
falfa, and also sowed with it some 
medium red clover. The alfalfa is 
lifted entirely out, “dead as a door 
nail,” while we have a good stand of 
clover. 

We have almost covered ten acres 
with manure. I was about to say 
“barnyard” manure, but our manure 
never leaves the stall until it goes 
into the spreader), and will apply 
raw rock phosphate; then disk thor- 
oughly, plow and plant to corn.. When 
the corn is off we will apply lime dust 
and sow to wheat and clover. We are 
very sure that September, or even Au- 
gust if there is sufficient moisture is 
better than February or march to sow 
clover, and that it is much better in 
our part of the state to sow alone. 

Considerable road dragging is being 
done this spring, but it is hard to get 
them out in the mud in the winter, or 
to use the King split-log drag. Our 
township has the “single commission- 
er” plan—it is not satisfactory. 

There will be enough hay, but grain 
is scarce and high; corn, 75 cents; 
oats about the same, and consequently 
there are many thin, long-haired 
horses.—“Agricola,” Illinois. 





A DESCRIPTION OF THE FLORIDA 
EVERGLADES. 


Editor, Rural World:—Only by hav- 
ing seen them can one appreciate the 
Everglades of Florida. Most people 
of our country have heard of them, 
but many do not know that they lie 
south of Lake Okeechobee and that 
Lake Okeechobee is the largest lake 
wholly within United States borders. 

The lake is nearly circular and 
and about 32 miles wide. Its mean 
elevation is 20% feet above sea level 
and its depth about 15 feet. The banks 
of the lake on the south are low and 
marshy and during the rainy season 
the lake overflows and inundates the 
Everglades. The surface of the glades 
lie just 21 feet above sea level and is 
uniformly covered by a growth of saw- 
grass. 

The soil is muck from two to 14 
feet deep underlaid by a bed of lime- 
stone. This soil which was formed 
by the dying, falling and decomposi- 
tion of successive annual growths of 
vegetation, is thickest near the lake 
and thinnest near the edge of the 
glades. This soil, like all other muck 
soils, being composed of vegetable and 
mineral matter, will burn when 
robbed of all moisture and sufficient 
heat is applied. 

The state has adopted a plan of re- 
claiming the Everglades, but does not 
propose to remove all moisture, only 
enough to allow it to be farmed. 

Will this destroy this fine hunting 
and fishing ground? I think not, for 
a long while, at least. The lake will 
still remain; its depth controlled by 
locks and dams in the drainage ca- 
nals. We should not like to have our 
game disappear, but without a doubt, 
in process of time most of this land 
will be cultivated, for it is very rich. 
Many acres that nature hag already 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Watch Your Labellf 


--if the date 
on your label 
reads ‘“‘April 
15” or any date 
previous to April 15, it means your 
subscription expires in April 1915 or 
earlier, and if you keep on getting 
this paper, it is on a credit basis at 
the rate of $1.00 a year, which is our 
regular price for “credit subscription”. 


ow, you would not go into a grocery stere and ask your grocer to 

give you credit for $1.00 for a year, and I hope you will treat us 

in the same fair manner that you would treat your local mer- 
chant, 


There are a lot of good friends of our paper, who, just like your- 
self, do not notice that their subscription has expired until we call 
their attention to the little label which contains their name and ad- 
dress, and appears on the front cover of every issue of the paper they 
receive. If you are one of these subscribers, you are receiving Col- 
man’s Rural World on a credit basis. But if you will sign the coupon 
below we will mark your subscription ahead three years at our spe- 
cial price of $2.00, and in addition you may have your choice of any 
article shown below. 


Surely Colman’s Rural World is worth $1.00 a year to you, but we 
want you to enjoy our special three years for $2.00 rate and get one 
of our premiums that we give for promptness. Send us a $2.00 bill at 
our risk, with the coupon below and we will mark your subscription 
ahead three full years. Send this coupon and a $2.00 bill tonight, 
and if you don’t honestly feel you are going to get double your 
money's worth, write us a letter and your $2.00 will be refunded with- 
out any question on our part. 


Take Your Choice of One of These Five Gifts FREE 


NO. t. SEWING AWE. You can sew} splendid blades of very lery 
old or new harness, saddles, canvas, tents,| This knife is built Ate Bag 
other things with this awl The patent | £ cette ne arene, amare enough to rip 
cotton 
needle is diamond point and will go} 3% ineh io aon Sune beet 
Sent by mail, prepaid. 


4. BARBER’S RAZOR, imported 
from Germany. Guaranteed. Made of 
selected steel, hand-forged, extra hollow 
ground, %-inch polished blade, black 
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through thickest of leather. Awl comes 
complete with three needles and reel of 
waxed thread, ready for use the moment 
you get fit Full @irections with each 
eutfit. So simple a child can work it. 


No. 2. SHEARS, Eight 
inches long, equipped with a new and 
simple attachment that keeps them al- 
ways sharp, and enables them to cut any- 




















horn handle. With ordinary care will last 
for years, and won’t pull. You will find 
this razor nearly the equal of any $3.00 
razor. Sent prepaid, ready for imme- 
diate use. Extra good value. 


No. 3% ONE DOZEN SILVEROID 
TEA-SPOONS, 6 inches in length, made 
of solid silveroid (pure white metal) 
which will not tarnish, and lasts for 
thing from wet tissue paper to a horse- 
blanket. Positively guaranteed for five 
years the manufacturers and heavily 
nickel-plated. Every home needs a pair 
of these tension shears. 

No. $3. THREE-BLADE POCKET 
KNIFE. Made especially for us, three 


years. The edges are handsomely bead- 
ed after the design of the most expensive 
spoons made. Made for every day usage 
and keep their brilliant finish. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


If you are not now a subscriber to our paper, but would like to have it 
for the next three years, pin money order or check for $2 to the cou- 
pon, write on the bottom “new subscriber,” and send it in right away. 
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Colman’s — World, 


TODAY 


Isn’t it worth your 


Dear Sirs: 

For the Two Dollars I have pinned to this cou- 
pon renew my subscription for three (3) years, 
and send me FREE and prepaid the article named 
below. : 

and get the 
State the article you want ......cccccccccccccces } - - © 


Name Tee eee COEUR ESE COC OCCOOSCCSOOCOCOOC OCC eS Tee ee 


P. oO. SHHSSSSHHEEFCESCHEFCEHHEECEEHEECHCC COREE EOEE 


R. F. D. No. eeeeeeeee State eeeveeeereeeeeeeeeceee 


! offer is withdrawn @ ; 
J get nothing? 








SIGN THIS © 


while to renew n0W © 


j above gifts free, rather” 
J than renew after 
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There’s Gold in the Golden Grain 


Get It Out in Big Yields of Better Quality---With Corn It’s a Question of Seed and Care 


---High Grade Seed Is the Kernel of the Problem. 


growing; namely, good seed, proper planting 
Each of the requisites 
covers a wider range. The seed should be careful- 


T HERE are three requisites for successful corn 


and right cultivation. 


ly tested before planting time. Every ear that does 
not germinate vigorously should be cast aside. The 
expert notices the color of the ear, the number of 
tows of kernels and the distance between the rows. 
The desirable ear has wedge-shaped kernels, and 
the rows of kernels are close together; it has 
straight kernel rows, which taper slightly toward 
its tip. 

A Nebraska farmer who has had many years of 
experience at corn growing gave me the following 
advice, based on his own methods: 

“After selecting the seed attend to the ground 
carefully. I aim to grow corn upon land which 
has been in wheat, oats or some of the clovers. It 
is a difficult matter to produce profitable yields of 
corn upon land which has not been properly ro- 
tated. Many farmers corn their land to death. 

“If the weather conditions are favorable the 
Planting can commence the last week in April. The 
corn should not be planted until the soil is warm- 
ed up. The farmer who plants the seed in cold, 
Wet ground will usually have to replant. 

“I use the lister for planting corn, for various 
Teasons. In the first place, it affords a rapid meth- 
of of accomplishing the planting. In the second 
Place, the weed seeds are thrown out on the ridge 
Where the cultivator can easily exterminate the 
Weeds. Last of all, the corn which is planted with 
&lister will stand more heat and dry weather than 
surface planted corn. I run the lister deep in the 
s0il; but am careful to cover the seed corn fairly 
shallow, especially if the ground is inclined to be 
Wet. From one to two inches is the right depth to 
cover the seed under ordinary conditions. 

‘I have tried thin and thick seeding. Thin 
Planting gives the best results in nine times out of 
ten. When the seed is distributed too thickly, the 
Corn stalks will crowd one another. The weight 
of the stover increases, and the production of good 
fars decreases. The corn stalks should grow just 
Close enough tegether so that good ears will be 

| Moduced. If the srand is too thin the yield per 
re will decrease. The nature of the soil must 


By Clement. White, Kansas. 


be taken into consideration, when determining how 

thickly corn should be planted. Rich bottom land 

will stand twice as many stalks to the acre as thin 

upland. The farmer usually has little trouble get- 

ting the correct stand if he uses good seed and puts 

the right sized plate in his lister or planter box. 
Why Cultivate? 

“T cultivate with two purposes in mind. First 
of all, I wish to keep the weeds from gaining a foot- 
hold. Second, it is important that the evaporation 
of the soil moisture be checked. Correct methods 
of cultivation will exterminate the weed growth 
and prevent the rapid evaporatien of moisture I 
use the double row disk cultivator the first two cul- 
tivations, then plow the corn twice with the ordi- 
nary riding shovel cultivator. The first applica- 
tion of my disk throws the small grass and weeds 
out of the furrow. A fine mulch is formed on the 
surface of the ground near the growing corn plants. 
I endeavor to prevent the ground alongside the corn 
rows from becoming crusted. The small shovels 
with which the disk cultivator is provided destroys 
all weed growth near the corn rows. It is important 
that the weeds and grass be removed from the corn 
rows as early as possible. 

“When the second application of the disk takes 
place the disks are reversed, the shovel beams 
moved out, and the ridge between the corn rows is 
dug down and worked into the furrow. I always 
use fenders so that none of the corn will become 
covered. The two applications of the disk leave the 


‘corn in good shape, providing the ridges have not 


been harmed by excessively heavy rains. 

“The first application of the shovel cultivator 
levels off the field. I aim to leave the surface as 
nearly level as possible, before the last cultivation 
takes place. This third cultivation should be a 
“land loosener.” Put the shovels down and stir up 
the ground before the corn roots begin to spread 
between the rows. 

“IT cultivate fairly shallow the fourth and last 
time. The final cultivation merely maintains a dust 
mulch, and prevents late sprouted weed seed from 
gaining a foothold. If there are any weeds in the 
corn row which the cultivator shovels cannot reach, 
I get them with the hoe after the cultivation is fin- 


ished.” 
New Methods vs. Old. 

Modern methods of corn growing are coming rap- 
idly into favor. A Kansas farmer smiled wisely 
when his son informed him that better yields of 
corn could be grown if high grade seed were plant- 
ed. The boy had taken a short course at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College and had made the study 
of seed corn his hobby. He became well informed 
concerning the points which make a good ear of 
seed corn, and investigated the latest and best 
methods of tilling the ground. 

The land owner was not greatly impressed with 
the boy’s education. Instead of arguing the matter 
verbally, he proposed that he and his son have a 
corn-growing contest, and prove whether new meth- 
ods were superior to the old ones. The boy took 
him up. 

Each of them selected an acre of ground and got 
busy. Their methods of preparing the ground were 
similar. Both used the 

yy 


drag harrow and shovel 
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cultivator for tending 
the corn. The harrow 
Y SURRENDE 


was considered the bet- 
ter implement for tend- 
ing the ground until the 
corn had grown so high 
that there was danger 
of smashing it down. 
The surface was either 
harrowed or plowed 
after every rain or 
shower. This process 
prevented the ground 
from crusting, and also 
destroyed weed and 
grass growth. 

In methods of select- 
ing the seed the boy 
had the advantage. He 
selected corn ears 
whose “characteristics” 
proclaimed them to be 
high grade for seedi 
purposes. He test 
the seed until he had a 
supply which would 





Facts About Fertilizers 


Nitrogen, or ammonia, encourages strong 
leaf, vine and bush growth; potash makes 
firm tubers, bulbs and fiber; phosphoric acid 
makes blooms set, and seed and seed pods 
form abundantly. 

lf the wild growth on the farm is profuse, 
and the tomatoes and melon vines run to leaf, 
the soil is rich in nitrogen. If trees do not 
thrive, onions seem soggy, and tomato vines 
lack sturdiness of stalk, the soil needs potash. 
If tomatoes, melons, grain and cotton fail to 
“set” plenty of seed and fruit, phosphoric 
acid is called for. 

If one expects to take from the farm a crop 
rich in leaf, such as lettuce, increase the pro- 
portion of nitrogen in the fertilizer, If pota- 
toes or onions are desired, provide plenty of 
potash. If abundant corn, wheat, cotton bolls, 
melons, peaches, strawberries or tomatoes are 
wanted, see to the phosphoric acid. 

Illinois, H. MORTIMER. 











test 100 per cent. This process took time; but the 
results were satisfactory. ‘ 

The first year the boy’s corn averaged 18 bushels 
an acre more than that grown by his father. The 
second year the boy beat his father 15 bushels to 
the acre. By this time the land owner decided 
that “college corn” was good enough for him. 

It soon became apparent that the financial possi- 
bilities of “college corn” were exceptionally good. 
The young farmer mentioned in the preceding par- 
agraphs now sells all the seed corn he can grow 
for $1.50 to $2.00 a bushel. Hig reputation as a 
grower of high-grade corn has spréad for many 
miles. 

Corn Enthusiasm. 


Mr. Lee Gould, farm demonstrator for eleven 
Kansas counties, has done much to awaken enthu- 
siasm in the corn-growing industry. His corn- 
growing contests are the talk of the country. This 
capable farm adviser gets the merchants and bank- 
ers behind the proposition, then announces the 
prize which will be given for the best corn grown 
in each county. Eleven boys are benefitted. The 
prize for each successful contestant consists of 
having his expenses paid to, and from, the K. S. 
A. C., and his expenses are also paid while he is 
taking a short course at that place. 

Most land owners are interested in producing 
more bushels of corn to the acre. There are rules, 
which when put into practice, will accomplish this 
end. Learn the rules, practice them and grow a 
better crop this year than you ever did. A little 
extra care in planting and in cultivating will in- 
crease both yield and profit. 





There is not enough of the community spirit 
among our rural districts... 
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GRASSES AND TREATMENT FOR 
MEADOWS, OLD AND NEW. 





Five things are essential to the pro- 
duction of good hay yields from 
meadows: Drainage of soil, organic 
matter in soil, mixture of grass and 
clover growing, freedom from weeds 
and fertility in soil. Some = good 
meadow grass mixtures are: 

I.—10 pounds common red clover, 
5 pounds alsike, 7 pounds timothy, 22 
pounds mixture per acre. 

IIl—8 pounds common red clover, 
4 pounds alsike, 6 pounds timothy, 2 
pounds tall oat grass, 2 pounds mea- 


dow fescue, 22 pounds mixture per 
acre. 
III—20 pounds alfalfa seed per 
acre, 
Method of Improvement. 

I—Drain: (a) open all surface 
drains; (b) see that tile drains are 
working; (c) open sufficient new 
drains by ditcher, plow, spade or 
dynamite. 

Ii—Increase organic matter in 


soil: (a) by plowing in second crop, 
and (b) by applying liberal amounts 
of barn manure. 

IlI.—Control the growth of weeds: 
(a) bring land into cultivation once 
in four, five oP six years; (b) by cut- 
ting and burning perennial weeds at 
flowering time, before seed has set; 
(c) by spraying with iron sulphate 
such plants as dandelion, thistle, 
broad leaved plantain burdock, must- 
ard, etc., using a 20 per cent solution, 
while the plants are young. 

IV.—Increase the fertility: (a) by 
bringing land into tillage once in 
three, four, five or six years. Con- 
siderable fertility applied to the crops 
grown on this land will remain for 
the hay crop; (b) apply a suitable 
fertilizer as soon as the grass has 
started growth. Such a fertilizer ts 
200 to 300 pounds of a fertilizer car- 
rying about 4 per cent nitrogen, 6 
per cent phosphoric acid and 2 per 
cent potash. Since the grass and 
clover are cut before the flowers set 
seed, the nitrogen of the fertilizer 
should be fairly rapidly available, 
giving the grass_ sturdy, rapid 
growth; the phosphoric acid is not 
called upon to any great’ extent, 
since no seed is harvested; but the 





potash is useful for the growing 
plant. } 
LARGER CORNSTALK BORER 


DOES MUCH DAMAGE. 





In many southern corn fields a 
heavy wind late in the season before 
corn is matured does great damage 
by breaking the plants off at the sur- 
face of the ground. Examination of 
the broken stems will, in most cases, 
show that they have been’ greatly 
weakened by the burrows of a larva 
or caterpillar known as “the larger 
cornstalk borer.” In addition this 
caterpillar does its damage largely 
within the stem of the plant and is 
so concealed that in most cases its 
presence passes unnoticed. 

The insect seems originally to have 
been an enemy of sugar cane, and 
later transferred its attention to corn. 
The borer also has been reported as 
feeding on sorghum, Johnson grass, 
guinea corn, and grama grass. The 
injury to these four plants is never 
severe, but they must be considered 
and examination made of them to de- 
termine whether they harbor the pest 
when methods of control are planned. 

Prevention Measures. 

Rotation is one of the best general 
preventives of injury from insects af- 
fecting field crops. Experience has 
shown that where corn has followed 
itself upon the same field for two or 
more years there has been a much 
greater loss from the borer than 
where an annual change of crop has 
been practiced. This is especially 
noticeable where stalks or stubble 
from the previous year have beep al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed through- 
out the winter. The moths, upon 
emergence in the spring, finding 
themselves surrounded by the young 
corn, commence egg laying at once, 
and escape the dangers encountered 
in sé¢arching for another field of corn. 
A forced journey in search of young 
corn results in many of the females 
being eaten by birds or being de- 
stroyed because of rain, cold or fail- 
ure to find the object of their quest. 
A few moths will always succeed in 
their search, but the successful pro- 


portion will be greatly decreased by 
persistent crop rotation. 

Another remedy, probably the best 
for this insect, is the thorough de- 
struction, some time before the period 
of emergence, of the moths in the 
spring, of all the stalks and stubble 
remaining in the field from the pre- 
ceding crop. If all this trash can be 
disposed of before the opening of 
spring, the numbers of the pest musi 
be greatly diminished if not almost 
exterminated, for the only form in 
which the insect passes the winter is 
that of the caterpillar, and the only 
known location is in the lower tip 
of the corn root, snugly hidden. Some 
few may, however, be found to sur- 
vive in the roots of the larger grasses 
mentioned above, and care should be 
taken in such cases to treat these in 
the same way. The method employed 
in disposing of the stubble and stalks 
will depend largely on the conditions 
in individual cases. If the stubble is 
cut low and the land is moderately 
heavy, a thorough deep plowing may 
suffice, an inch or two of well-set- 
tled soil being sufficient to prevent the 
escape of the adult moths. Bringing 
the stubble to the surface where it 
can dry will kill some of the con- 
tained larvae, but this method de- 
pends too much on the state of the 
weather to be trusted. By far the 
most effective plan is to remove the 
stubble from the field with a rake ana 
burn it. : 

The larvae of a brown’ velvety 
beetle sometimes enters the holes in 
the stalks of stubble after the corn 
is cut and devours the caterpillars 
found therein. This larvae has been 
found to be of great value in reduc- 
ing the numbers of the borers in 
fields of sugar cane. 

Any method which will insure the 
complete destruction of the  over- 
wintering larvae, if persisted ip and 
carried out simultaneously over 
large sections of the country, will ef- 
fectually preclude serious damage 
from the insect. 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING SEED YI- 
TALITY. 








Seeds with “high vitality” possess 
the power of germinating quickly and 
of producing healthy, vigorous plants. 
Seeds with “low vitality” sprout slow- 
ly and produce weak and _ spindling 
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This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just ag — 
cheap, sothe opportunity is more attractive than ever. Canada 
wants you to help to feed the world by tilling some of her 
soil—land similar to that which during many years hag 
averaged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat to the acre. Think 


what you can ) 
fm) and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of 


great lemand for farm labor to replace the i! 
ice. 
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Flax. Mixed farming is fully as profitable 


an industry as grain growing. 
The Government this year is asking farmers to put increased 
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BIND WEED OR WILD MORNING 
GLORY. 








This weed is a very serious pest in 
many localities and is especially dif- 
ficult to handle on bottom lands. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture gives the following suggestions 
on how to get rid of the pest: 

These weeds are a _ very 
detriment to the growing of crops in 
many regions. They are especially 
important in cultivated crops, are 
sometimes of a serious nature in 
small grains and orchards, but do no 
serious damage to forage crops. Bind 
weed usually occurs on bottom lands 
and prairie soils. It is sometimes 
found growing in patches, but it is 
more common to find it distributed 
more or less generally over the field. 
Its depth of rooting is governed 
largely by the nature of the soil. 

Several methods for accomplishing 
eradication have been _ successful. 
Clean cultivation is one of the best 
in many cases. It is essential to em- 
ploy such implements as will keep 
down the top growth successfully. 
The cultivation must be thorough-an 
persistent. The case requires going 
over the land once every week or 
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Tt Is a Good Plan to Loosen the Seed- 


When Preparing Ground for 


plants. 
seed vitality are as follows: 


1. Age—Vitality of seeds de- 
crease with age. 
2. Maturity—Although seeds. will 


germinate when not fully mature, the 
plants produced are weaker than those 
from fully matured seeds. 

3. Size—Large and heavy seeds 
have a greater germinating power 
and produce plants with more vigor 
than small seeds. 

4. Percentage—Seed should came 
from plants whose pedigree is known 
to be good. Strains that are “run 
out” produce seeds of weak vitality. 

5. Methods of curing and preserva- 
tion.— Seeds cured and stored in a very 
moist atmosphere lose their vitality 
quite rapidly. Seeds should be stored 
in a dry, cool place. 

6. Variety.—Similar storage condi- 
tions do not affect all sorts of seeds 
the same. Vitality is a variety char- 
acter. 





Missouri is a great blue-grass state 
—it grows more bluegrass than all the 
states north of its north line—it grows 
more bluegrass than all of the states 
south of its south lines ™ 





ae See 


Bed With a Spring-Tooth Harrow 
Grain, Just Before the Drill. 





The chief influences affecting ten days during the entire growing sons which will 


season of the weed, which is between 
the spring and fall frosts. Two 
years of this treatment will accomp- 
lish the result in most cases, and it 
is probable that one year will suffice 
where the plant does not root deeply, 
In many places special implements 
are used in the cultivation for this 
weed. Where the weed occurs m 
patches these should be marked off 
and given special attention. 

The bind Weed may be greatly re- 
duced or entirely destroyed by seed- 
ing the land to alfalfa. The frequent 
cutting and shading effect of the crop 
are the determining factors. Alfalfa 
should be followed by a cultivated 
crop to complete the work of destruc- 
tion. Pasturing with hogs has been 
found another successful method, 
since the hogs are quite fond of the 
underground parts. This method can 
be used with both ordinary pasture 
and fallow land. Results can prob- 
ably be obtained in less time in the 
latter case. Several other methods 
have been tried, but they are for the 
most part of doubtful value. The use 
of chemicals has not been attended 
with much success in the control of 
this weed. 
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Let The Little Devil 


do 


© Horse Work and Gas 
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CULTURES FOR INOCULATING 


LEGUMINOUS SEEDS. 

















In distributing cultures for inocy- 
lating leguminous seeds, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
determined to adhere to last year’s 
practice and to limit the supply that 
will be sent to one planter to two bet- 
tles. Each bottle contains sufficient 
culture to inoculate thoroughly one 
bushel of seed. The limitation is made 
necessary by the probability that the 
funds available for the distribution of 
cultures will prove inadequate to fur- 
nish them in unlimited quantities. 

Planters who have had no previous 
experience in the use of cultures and 
do not understand exactly what meth- 
ods are necessary for successful seed 
inoculation should write to the de 
partment for information and for ap 
plication cards. All requests for cul- 
tures must be transmitted upon these 
application cards. Preference willbé 
given to advance requests, and farm 
ers are urged to apply to the depart 
ment for the culture at the earliest 
possible date, and at least two weeks 
before the probable date of sowing the 
seed. 

Planters are also requested to plant 
a small quantity of uninoculated seed 
on a portion of the same field with 
the inoculated seed. This, it is said, 
will materially aid the department @ 
making observations and compari 
prove valuable 
planters in the future. 





MISSOURI AMONG THE FIRST. 





Missouri holds high rank among the 
agricultural states. In total value of 
13 leading farm crops this state ranks 
fifth in a five-year average. Texas 
with an area almost four times # 
great as ours, is first; Illinois wiih 
two and a half million more people, 
igs second; Iowa, third; and 
fourth. The average annual value 
13 Missouri farm crops, for a five-yeat 
period, has been $188,689,000. With® 
favorable season in 1915 , why ne 
third place? 











Success in farming depends largely 
upon proper marketing meth 
cheap money and co-operation. 


A mountain lion last fall killed ® 
the Grand Canyon game preserves: 
which adjoins the Tusayan na 
forest, measured ten feet from nose t 
tail. Mountain lions and other 
of prey, such as wolves, coyotes, 
wild cats, are killed by forest office?” 
and game wardens because they 
menace to stock and to game animem, 
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WHEN STARTING FARMING IN A 
STRANGE REGION, 








The man who takes up a farm busi- 
ness in a community with which he is 
not familiar is likely to fall into error 
on matters seemingly very simple to 
the residents of the region. The new 
man often follows the planting dates 
of the region from which he came, and 
thus the crops may be injured by ear- 
ly or late frosts or other climatic con- 
ditions especially prevalent in the re- 
gion 

In southern New England such a 
case was observed the past year. A 
farmer new to the region, not realizing 
the shortness of the growing season, 
had planted his corn too late to ma- 
ture properly, with the result that but 
15 bushels were husked from nine 
acres and a large part of his fodder 
was lost by heating. This individual 
is there to make the farm a paying 
proposition, and as fast as possible is 
correcting this errors. 

Accurate climatic data are often of 
great value to a farmer starting out 
in a strange neighborhood. Tables 
showing the dates of the last killing 
frosts in the spring and the first in the 
fall, together with rainfall by months 
and total rainfall for the region, are 
usually available from the United 
States Weather Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. These should be consulted be- 
fore deciding on the crop practice for 
the new locality. It would be still bet- 
ter to obtain such information before 
deciding upon a locality in which to 
purchase a farm. 

Another mistake which is often 
made is through the endeavor to bring 
the type of farming of the old region 
to the new location, where, in the ma- 
jority of cases, not only different con- 
ditions of soil and topography pre- 
vail, but new problems relative to 
transportation and market demands 
are met. These new conditions de- 
termine the profitableness or unprofit- 
ableness of the type for the region. 
The general type of soils of the neigh- 
borhood should be studied and com- 
pared with the soils of the individual 
farm and crops planted which are best 
adapted to soil and topography of the 
farm as shown by the general farm 
Practice of the neighborhood. As a 
feneral rule, it is the safest practice 
for any farmer starting out in a new 
location to grow largely the same 
crops and keep the same breed of 
live stock as his neighbors, unless 
there is an especially good reason. for 
following another practice. As one 
Sows familiar with the region, ex- 
Berience may suggest improved meth- 
Ods. 

If farmers, when changing to a re- 
Bion with which they are not familiar, 
Would give more thought to climatic 
&1d soil requirements as shown b; 
the type of farming and planting dates 


Snerally practiced in the new neigh- 
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_Colman’s Rural World was 

established im 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the frst Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligenmt and discriminating 


readers. 
Colman’s Rural World 
strives to bring the 


greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
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the grower. Under such conditions a 


small acreage means a smaller loss 
than a large acreage. 

With 43,000,000 more bushels of po- 
tatoes in sight January 1, 1915 than 
were available at the same time last 
year and with a 1915 price of 43.2 
cents as compared with 66.2 cents a 
year ago, a price which under the 
then existing conditions did not im- 





y, 





— excellent results. 





borhood, many hardships and disap- 
pointments would be prevented. 





THE SMALL FARM MUST BE 
FARMED INFENSIVELY. 





Small farms devoted to general 
farming rarely, if ever, give an ade- 
quate living to the operator. In order 
to be profitable the small farm must 
be devoted to some intensive type of 
agriculture, such as_ truck, poultry, 
fruit, intensive dairying, etc. To be 
successful in any of these lines the 


farmer must be an unusual man on ac- 


count of the complexity of the busi- 
ness not only in growing the crops 
and caring for the animals, but also in 
conducting the business side of the 
farm. Further, if the farm is devoted 
to perishable products there must be 
an important advantage in location 
with reference to markets. The pro- 
duction of perishable products far 
from market is attended not only with 
heavy freight and commission charges 
but is subject to disastrous fluctua- 
tion in prices between the time of 
shipping the commodity and the time 
of its actual sale on the market. 
Intensive crops are normally subject 
to far greater fluctuations in price 
than are the staples. Taking the 
United States as a whole, vegetables, 
including potatoes, occupy only 2% 
per cent of the crop area and fruit only 
1% per cent. Under present condi- 
tions this is about all of these crops 
which can find a market at remunera- 


tive prices. On account of the small 
area involved it is very easy to in- 
crease production far beyond demand; 


in faet, this often happens with re- 
sults disastrous to specialized, in- 
tensive farming. The field for the 
profitable small farm is, therefore, a 
very limited one. 

The attempt toe establish intensive 
types of farming in regions where 


markets are lacking, or on a scale in- 
consistent with market facilities, has 
led to serious mistakes. Such mis- 
takes resulting from any great exten- 
sion of truck growing soon become ap- 
parent and are soon corrected; but it 
takes longer te realize a mistake in 
fruit growing and therefore longer to 
correct it. 





PLANTERS OF EARLY POTATOES 
TAKE NOTICE. 





Truck growers who annually plant 
a considerable acreage of potatoes are 
warned by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that there was, on 
January 1, 1915, a very much larger 
supply of northern-grown potatoes in 
the hands of growers and dealers than 
was the case January 1, 1914. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that a 
large hold-over crop of northern- 
grown potatoes which is in good con- 
dition and selling at a reasonable 
price when the early truck-crop pota- 
toes reach. the market means low 
prices,—sometimes so low that the 
shipment of such crops nets a loss to 
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In Colman’s 
(Issue of March 27, 1875.) 
Three Southdown ewes owned 
by Mr. Savage, of Bangor, Me., 
raised seven lambs this season 
that sold for $6 each, and the 
seven weighed 120 pounds. 





Mr. John Hawkins, of Wall- 
sall, England, announces that he 
is ready to match his trotting 
horse, Jack, to trot 20 miles on a 
turnpike road against any horse 
in America, for $1,500 a side. 





From the earliest period of the 
colonization of America, the vine 
appears to have attracted the at- 
tention of the settlers, and it is 
said that as early as 1564 wine 
was made from the native grape, 
in Florida. The first attempts to 
establish a regular vineyard date, 
however, from 1620, and would 
seem to have been made in Vir- 


40 Years Ago e& 20 Years Ago 





ginia, with European vines. 
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Rural World. 
(Issue of March 28, 1895.) 
The editor is the best ptm of 
the worth of an article. 
Don’t be discouraged if every line 
you write should not be accepted 
and printed; only try to do bet- 
ter next time.—-May Myrtle. 





At Terre Haute, Nancy Hanks 
trotted in. 2:04 and Alix in 2:04. 
Robert J. paced in 2:01%, and 
John R. Gentry in 2:03%. Mas- 
cot made over the same track his 
reeord of 2:04. At Indianapolis, 
Robert J. made his champion race 
record of 2:02%. The 
soil of these Indiana tracks pos- 
sess a peculiar elasticity that 
renders them exceedingly fast. 





In the Pecos Valley, Texas, 
farmers are going out of cotton 
into canaigre with decided profit. 
. « - The plant will grow al- 
most anywhere in the cotton belt, 
and may become an important 
paying crop farther east than 
Texas. 
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prove before the truck crop began to 
move, there is litthe hope that the con- 
ditions will be better this year. The 
price now is just about 33 per cent 
less than it was a year ago. The dig- 
tribution of the crop is much better 
than last season so there is little 
likelihood that the price of hold-over 
stock will reach last year’s mark even 
by the end of the storage period. 





POTATO WEEK PROPOSED TO 
LESSEN THE SURPLUS, 





In order to help the farmers of the 
state to dispose of their surplus crop 
of potatoes, and also to enable the 
consumers in the state to secure po- 
tatoes at a price nearer that which is 
being paid to the farmers, the New 
York stgte college of agriculture pre- 
poses a “Potato Week” from March 
29 to April 3, during which time the 
consumer might make a special effort 
to eat potatoes prepared in various 
ways, and the wholesaler and retailer 
to furnish them at the lowest possible 
cost commensurate with a reasonable 
profit for handling them. The farm- 
er, for his part, should aim to supply 
the potatoes which he ig now storing, 
at a price which will repay him for 
the cost of growing them and give 
him a return for his labor. 

It is not supposed that this potato 
week will of itself relieve the situa- 
tion, but it is hoped that it will have 
a value in calling the attention of the 
people to the fact that there is an 
oversupply of potatoes, which should 
not cost the consumer very much. 

The idea is not a new one. The 
same plan has been put into effect 
through a nation-wide campaign by 
the raisin growers’ association of 
Fresno, California, which has been 
able to establish a special raisin day 
each year. 





The farmer cannot be helped until 
he organizes, and the government can 
best help the farmer through organi- 
zation. 





Many gardens lack originality. 
Most people forget all about the 
garden until time for planting comes, 
and then they buy seeds and plants 
without forethought and plan the 
garden scheme as they proceed with 
the work. To have a garden that will 
really please—one that will be suf- 
ficiently attractive and original to win 
admiration from others as well as 
from ourselves we must make our 
plans and choose the material long 
before the time for the actual work 
outside. It is not to late now te 
draw a plan on paper and decide just 
what is to be planted and where 
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Landscape 


Shrubs and Roses Worth Growing--Pruning 


Gardening 


and Clipping--Fifth Article of Series. 
By The Editor. 


of the most desirable trees for 

planting on lawns, streets, and in 
parks, were mentioned. This time we 
shall discuss the leading varieties of 
ornamental shrubs and their care. 
There is an almost unlimited list of 
these at the disposal of the landscape 
gardener. In this short article only 
a few of them can be mentioned. 

One of the earliest shrubs to blos- 
som in spring in the northern and 
eastern states is the golden bell (For- 
sythia suspensa). This is an excellent 
shrub for the margin of groups or of 
the border, because it finally grows 
over and meets the greensward. For- 
sythia suspensa Fortunei, a variety of 
the foregoing is more vigorous and 
furnishes a more conspicuous effect on 
the lawn. The flowers are yellow and 
grow in close-set masses. Another 
early shrub is the flowering almond, 
which may be had in two colors of 
bloom, white and pink. They grow 
about four or five feet in height. 

There are a number of spiraeas that 
make beautiful shrubs. The best 
early one is Spiraea chamaedrifolia. 
One that blooms about a week later is 
Spiraea Van Houttei. This attains 
four or five feet in height, has pure 
white flowers borne profusely in small, 
compact clusters on pendulous 
branches. It is graceful and beautiful, 
and one of the best shrubs that grows. 
Grow it asa single specimen, in 
groups or in a hedge. Other useful 
species of spiraea are S. Thumbergii, 
S. arguta and S. salacifolia. 

A shrub that blooms about one week 
later than S. Van Houttei is the mock 
orange or syringa (Philadelphus coro- 
hnarius). It grows six to twelve feet 
high, and produces white flowers with 
a strong, sweet odor. This shrub may 
be had in several varieties that are 
more showy than the original species. 

There are some excellent shrubs 
among the bush honeysuckles. Albert 
Regel’s honeysuckle (Lonicera Alber- 
ti) is one of the best. It blooms late 
in May and has pink flowers. Its 
spreading habit makes it particularly 
desirable for planting on banks. The 
large-flowered Tartarian honeysuckle 
(Lonicera Tartarica grandiflora), with 
bright, pink flowers, and Lonicera 
Morrowsii, with dark purple berries, 
also are desirable. These shrubs grow 
from five to ten feet in height. 

The Japanese quince (Cydonia Jap- 
onica) is one of the most showy 
shrubs that we have. Its glossy green 
foliage and its scarlet flowers make it 
a genera. favorite. In the autumn it 
is also :ttractive when its golden- 
colored, lighly-perfumed quinces are 
ripe. 

The Sjverian pea-tree 
arboresrens) blooms in May. 
hardy nd may grow 15 feet high. 

A vaique shrub is the smoke tree 
or pu ‘ple fringe (Rhus continus). It 
is att) active as a novelty. 

An old favorite and one that holds 
its bloom until late in the season is 
Weige ia rosea. The blossoms are 
rosy-p:nk in color and the bush is 
dwarf, but neat in habit. 

The guiden currant (Ribes aureum) 
deserves a place on every lawn. It is 
an old-timer, but always acceptable. 
When in flower and later in fruit it is 
very ornamental. The flowers are 
yellow and sweet-scented. The shrub 
blooms in May and grows about eight 
feet high. 

The lilacs, deutzias and altheas 
make good subjects for special places, 
but they are rather stiff and formal in 
habit. Some lilacs are less open to 
objection than others. The French 
and Persian lilacs are interesting and 
most desirable. When in full bloom 
they are beautiful, but during the re- 
mainder of the year some of them are 
rather hard-looking subjects. 

One of the most satisfactory and 
pleasing shrub of all is Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora. It starts to 
bloom in July and lasts until frost. 
The blossoms are white at first and 
gradually change to a rosy pink. This 


l* the last article of this series some 
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shrub grows six to ten feet high and is 
most effective when planted in masses. 
In front of the veranda is a good place 
for them. 

It would be an endless task to at- 
tempt to mention and describe all the 
shrubs that may be employed in land- 
scape planting. The snowball, purple 
barberry, dogwood, hawthorns, buck- 
thorns, black alder, hazel, burning 
bush, Japanese rose, way-faring tree, 
bush cranberry and many others are 
useful. Some of them are as beauti- 
ful as some that are described in the 
preceding paragraphs. The June ber- 
ry or service berry and the American 
Judas tree or redbud also are accept- 
able subjects, but they are more like 
trees than shrubs. Azaleas and Rhods- 
dendrons should not be over-looked 
for locations and climates where they 
will live and grow. 

Pruning Shrubs. 

As a rule shrubs require very little 
pruning. Should they appear over- 
grown thin them out. If they are one- 
sided or growing otherwise unshapely, 
correct them by heading back where 
required. Remove dead branches. Do 
not indulge in the foolish practice of 
shearing into round forms or into oth- 
er unnatural shapes. Trees and 
shrubs trimmed out of shape are of- 
fensive to good taste. This is per- 
missible only with hedges. 

When shrubs really require pruning 
the customary time to do it is in the 
spring. Whether they should be 
pruned before or after blossoming de- 
pends upon their habit of growth. 
Shrubs that produce their blossoms on 
wood of the preceding season’s 
growth, such as the golden bell, lilacs, 
early flowering honeysuckles, weige- 
lia, viburnum, flowering almond, flow- 
ering currant, and many others, 
should not be pruned until after the 


blossoms fall. Should this work be 
done earlier, the flowering wood 
would be removed. Some of the 


woody climbers must be treated simi- 
larly, that is, after flowering. Among 
those are the wistaria and honey- 
suckle. These shrubs and climbers 
may be pruned back slightly while dor- 
mant, if desired, providing that all the 
one-year-old wood is not cut off. 

Shrubs that produce their flowers 
on wood of the current season’s 
growth, may be pruned while dormant 
in early spring. In this class is the 
hydrangea. Cut back to about six 
inches from the old wood. Among the 
climbers, the clematis requires the 
same kind of treatment. 

Clipping Hedges. 

Hedges are trimmed usually in 
spring, just before growth § starts. 
Pruning of spruce and cedar hedges 
should commence the second year aft- 
er the plants are set, but not closely 
until they reach the desired height. If 
the plants are allowed to grow for a 
year or two without trimming, they 
lose their lower leaves, and become 
open and straggly. Prune them each 
year, but never back of growing twigs. 
These trees have no dormant buds, as 
have deciduous trees; hence, if they 
are cut back to where the leaves dis- 
appear, no new growth will be thrown 
out. If it is proposed to prune to a 
peak in the center of the hedge it 
would not be well to produce that 
form the first time of shearing. Plan 
to reach it in the course of three or 
more years. pruning each year more 
and more in accord with it. 

One of the best kept spruce hedges 
that the writer has ever seen is pruned 
in August and not in spring. It is 
trimmed regularly each year after the 
growth ceases. This is done on the 
principle that the hedge will then re- 
main uniform until the following 
year, while spring-pruned hedges be- 
come irregular on account of the new 
growth. Cut back each time so as to 
leave the twigs about one inch longer 
than they had been before growth 
started. 

Pointers on Roses. 

Although roses may be classed as 





shrubs, they require special treatment 


and should be given a place by them- 
selves. The best roses for out-door 
culture in the northern and eastern 
states are the hybrid perpetuals, but 
tea roses and other classes may be 
grown farther south. The powerful 
fragrance and immense flowers, gorge- 
ously colored, of the hybrid perpetuals 
make them universal favorites. Their 
period of flowering is in late spring 
and early summer. Some _ varieties 
bloom later and a few of the earlier 
ones occasionally give a second crop 
in the fall. 

Prune roses in spring just as the 
buds are starting into growth. Cut 
out the dead and weak branches. 
Prune back the remaining branches 
to within a few inches of the old wood. 
Shoots from the base of the bush may 
be cut to about 15 inches from the 
ground. Should these shoots arise 
from a point on the plant that is below 
where the bush had been grafted or 
budded, they should be removed alto- 
gether. Climbing roses may be cut 
back as desired. As a rule it is best 
to cut them back to about five feet. 

There are many excellent varieties 
of hybrid perpetual and climbing 
roses. Among the best known varie- 
ties of the former might be mentioned 
Baron de Bonstettin, dark maroon; 
Gen. Jacqueminot, brilliant crimson; 
Francois Levet, cherry red; Mrs. Jchn 
Laing, delicate pink; Magna Charta, 
bright pink; Paul Neyron, deep rose; 
Presian Yellow, deep bright yellow; 
Margaret Dickson, white. Among the 
well-known climbers are Crimson 
Rambler; Queen of the Prairie, rose 
red; Dorthy Perkins, shell pink; Bal- 
timore Belle, nearly white. 

In the next article of the series 
something will be said about annual, | 
herbaceous and woody climbers and | 
vines. | 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN NOTES. ! 





Cut out dead wood in fruit and for- | 
est trees now. 

Either cut off any cedar apples on 
trees near the orchard or cut out se 
trees. 

Plant enough fruit trees and bushes 
so that you can share with the shes 
and other birds. It pays to have them ; 
around. 

The seed of many early flowering 
annuals and perennials should be 
planted in March. 

It is not too late to put up bird, 
houses for the shelter of bird friends 
this summer. Try a few. 

Plant some of the Spencer varieties 
of sweet peas. They are a great im- 
provement over the old sorts. 

The best vine for covering cement 
or store work is Ampelopsis engle- 
manni or Engleman’s Virginia creep- 
er. 

Spray the orchard well this spring. 
Good fruit is not likely to result from 
an unsprayed orchard. 

Sometimes bulbs do not flower be- 
cause the air of the room is too dry 
and sometimes because the plant is 
kept too wet or too dry. 

In planting a lawn best effects are , 
secured by an open center. Shrub- | 
bery should be at the sides, near the, 
house, or at the end of the lawn. | 

Sweet peas may be started in pots | 
or strawberry boxes and set outdoors 





as soon as the ground can be easily | f 


worked. They will give early flowers. | 

Go over the dahlia, gladiolus, and 
other bulbs and see that none are 
shriveling because of being too dry, 


| middle-west, 





or starting into growth because of % 


much moisture. Ls 
Asparagus seeds are slow to germs | 


nate, often requiring several weeks 


Germination may be hastened by soak. | 
ing in warm water for a day or twe 


before planting. 
Cuttings of coleus, geraniums, ang 
many house plants may be 


may be rooted in a glass of water ip 
the kitchen or in a box of moist sang 

Feed the birds. Many birds are 
caught in the sudden snow storms of 
spring and perish before they can ge 
cure food. After a storm, bread 
crumbs should be scattered where the 
birds will find them. 

Asparagus plumosus (or fern, as it 
is sometimes called) makes a very 
satisfactory house plant. It should be 
given a rest of six or eight weekg 
every year. Withhold water and al- 
low the foliage to ripen. Keep the 
plant in a cool shady place. 

The sections that are enabled to en- 
joy bird life the most are those that 
contain thickets of shrubs and trees, 
Birds nest and live in these and pay 


their rent by catching injurious in- 
sects and frunishing music. Many 
birds have brilliant plumage, which 


adds color and beauty to the thicket 
in which they live. 

The Rex begonia is one of the most 
attractive house plants. Its variegat- 
ed foliage always adds color and at- 
tractiveness to the window garden. 

Don’t make bird house _ openings 
larger than will easily accommodate 
the inhabitant. They prefer small 
openings as they are easier to pro- 
tect. 


| Buy Trees At Wholesale 


and Save Agents’ and Dealers’ Frefits, 
Apple trees $6 per 100 and up; Peach tree per 100; 
Cherry trees $12 per 100. All Toe the a varieties i the 
Concord Grapes $2 per 100: oa eee’ 8 Pro 
| Ed ape Fall Bearing Strawberries $3 pe: Cumber- 
land Ras) Berries $8 per 1,000; Barly cies et Bid 
is. Everbearing Red Raspberries $3. = 

pet Peo0.” Wes or the freight ms afi Sy) eee 

0.00orover. Get our FREE C ue. 


WOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, Box "122  pocedale, Kansas 








It Will Pay to Make Hay 


GROW SUDAN GRASS 


fe for Hay, Seed, Forage, Silage. Never 
fail crop. Resists drought. Stands rain 
Grows wherever sorghum does. Pure seed, §$) 
per pound prepaid. Large lots, 50c; 1,000 o 
over, 10c. Circular free. Address, 


ELLAGENE FARM, Aldine, Texas. 
SUDAN Officially Inspected. Guaranteed 
free from Johnson Grass. Great- 
GRAS Ss est ofall grass and forage crops. 
Price 20c lb. up, depending on 
S E E D quantity. Write for book ‘How 
by Bae ”? and prices. 


Hyde A enue. 
HYDE SEED FARMS. PATTONSBURG, moO. 








Virginia Farms and Homes 


Free Catalogue of Splendid Bargains. 
Rn. B. CHAFFIN & co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
PAY Steady 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED YQOP "AY: Steady 


packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder with 
our Soaps, etc. No capital or experience need- 
ed. W. WARD & co. 214 Institute P1., Chi- 
cago. 








FREE 25y2sie4 
Girl. We gives 
fine Camera and complete out! 
plates, chemicals ete., with f 
instructions. Just send iz 

Sai name and address » Ee pas you 
fu 20 large art and peligious yo 3 
tures to sell at 10c each 

sold send $2.00 and the ‘camera 
and outfit is yours. We give 
beautiful postcards extra for 
fone, ape alsoa ame 

ex or 

yo ed s Sooty c Co., “0. Dept. 
716 Lucas Ave. St. Louis Mo 
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St. 


is the 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the 
al published in Amerka. It 
above all A NEWSPAP. 
and im 


Zwe Papers Every Week. 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK issue of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


ONE-DOLLABR PAFERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 
unanimous verdict of its more than a ous million readers, It is, 


and gives ALL THE NEWS PRO 
DISPBNSABLE to the Farm 


y. IT Is 

ho desires to keep thoroughly 
a large Gaily paper. while its great variety 
makes it 


an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RURAL and_GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
‘ADDRESS, 


hea, national news and family 
EPUBLICAN in politics, but 
MPTLY, accurate- 
er, Merchant or Profes- 
posted, but hag not the time to read 
of well-selected matte? 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 





.00 NET 
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Want 200 





argument. 
fully—can see why she must have it, and have it at once. 





You risk nothing 


machine and go out and 














MR. T. L. SPEAKMAN 
GAINESVILLE, ALA. 
| Mr Speakman ig one of my 


Business Supplies 


Capit 


Nothing stands in your 
way. You can do what 
others are doing every 
day. You can make this 
money. I am offering 
you this position free. 
1 can help you as I helped 
G. W. Hickman, of Ga., to 
make $10 the first afternpon. 
Frank Green made $45 first 
three days. Mrs. L. C. Marrick 
made $90 first three weeks in spare 
time only. J. H. Goddard made $13 
first three hours. No talking neces- 
sary. Just show the machine—any one can do that—you get 
i the order right on the spot. 


Investigate 


Send for complete information free today. Learn all about this remarkable 
new invention that is exciting housewives and making agents rich. Learn 
for yourself. Earn for yourself. 


agents who started this work 
without having had any expe- 
rience at all in trying to sell 


anything His wonderful suc- 
cess simply shows how eary, 
this machine selis to every 
home I have gaid it sells it- 
self Listen: here’s the proof 
from Speakman’s own record 
One day he just went from 
house to house and left a ma- 
chine for each housewife to 
try—left the machine to tell 
its own story He put out 36 
machines Then he went right 
around and collected the carh 
in every single instance Every 
machine absolutely std itself 
Speakman’s profit, $36.00. Now 
this same opportunity is open 
to you He did not need cape 
rience. He did t have to do 
any talking at all You can do 
as well as “peakman did. You 
can make this money yourseif 
Just get busy—NOW'! 











Learn how R. W. Kirshner, of Nebraska, made $6 the 
first hour and a half. Eugene Clement, of New York, made 
$7 his first hour and a half. Wm. C. Fox, of Oklahoma, 
made $14 first evening in two hours—wired big order 
for rush shipment. He is only 14 years old, goes to 
school and worksin spare time evenings and Saturdays. 








of it in your own bank. -I want 200 additional men and women at once 


No Charge for Territory--Send No Money 


Just send your name and address and give the name of your county. Pre- 
pare for success. Prepare for rush work and big profits. Prepare for big 
business accomplishment—big achievement. Get your county under con- 
tract. To wait means te lose. Write me a letter or a postal today. If you 
are honest and willing to work, I will give you the position. 





at $1200 to $3600 a Year 


No Experience Required=You Can Start Right Now 


To introduce my new Compress and Vacuum Washing Machine to every home in the country I want 200 addi- 
tional representatives to begin work at once in their home counties. 
inventive achievement of the age for the housewife—a labor saver—a time saver—a money saver—a ccnstant 
helper and daily household necessity. It is selling faster than anything I have ever heard pf —going like wildfire. ~ 
No experience is required in introducing this wonderful machine, because the washer ‘itself is the best sales~ s 
man in the world—it sells itself right on the spot. You do not need to stand and give a “spiel” or a lot of .¥ 
Any housewife can see instantly what it will mean to her—can see why it works so wonder- 3 


you have nothing to lose—everything to gain. 
your hands today. You can secure free territory—drop everything else—take this marvelous little © 
2 


Make $21 Next Saturday 


That’s what Ralph Cappa, of-Florida, did the first Saturday he .y 
worked. Another one of my money - making boys, L. M. 
Palmer, also of Alabama, had to take back but one out of & 
the first 108 machines he put on trial — profit $107.00. 2 
Can you beat that kind of a seller? Do you want this »@ 
money for yourself? Do you want to make $3600 this 
year? Well, here’s your chance—the chance you have 
been waiting for—the chance to make big money— 
the chance to be independent, to be in business for 
yourself, to get your start—here’s the main chance. 
GET BUSY—START RIGHT NOW. 


H. F. Wendell, Pres) WENDELL VACUUM WASHER CO. 768 Oak St., Leipsic, Ohio 


Sales Agents 

























I consider this machine the most brilliant 


This opportunity is placed free in 


SELLING PRICE 


_ And every machine sold 
»> on money-back guarantee. 
4" A child can use it. Abolishes 
& labor of wash day. Frees women 
< from worry and fati, House- 
fv wives discard $15 and machines 
for it. No competition. Patented. tn- 
fringers will be prosecuted. Avoid imi- 
tations. Get the Wendell Vacuum and 
Compress Washer only. 


Abolishes Drudgery 


Comes as a liberator for women on wash day. Ne 
loss of time to get ready—it is always ready. No 
expense of ration. Nothing to clean up and 
put away affer the wash is done. No repairs mec- 
essary. Never gets out of order. Can be used 
anywhere—in the bath reom; in the kitchen; on 
the porch; out upon the lawn—anywhere and any 
time. Prominent Ohio editor, Hon. N E. Holder- 
man, says: “As it is an invention of practical and 
absolute merit, I wish you all the success in the 
world. It excells anything of the kind I have ever 
seen or heard of.” 


Works Like Magic 


Mrs. Edward Poulson says: “Until 1 tried this 
machine, I never dreamed that a washing could be 
gotten out so quickly. I consider it one of those 
modern convefiiences which the housewife cannot afford to do without.” That’s 


the expression of every customer. Every sale makes a friend—and another sate. The 
business grows by leaps and bounds for you. Nothing to stand in the way. Success ts 
yours. Make this the first year of your success in big business affairs. | want hustiera, 
men and women who want to make big money fast. The opportunity is all about you. 


Every Home a Customer 


The work of this invention is almost unbelievable—yet true. Listen to the 
words of Mrs. Thomas Jenkins. “I have been washing clothes for twenty- 
five years. I have owned all sorts of washers. I now have in my house a 
costly washer which I have put aside and never use since buying the Wen- 
dell Washer. The first day I used the Wendell I washed six tubs of clothes 
in just thirty-three minutes. One tub consisted of greasy aprons, and other 
colored clothes, among which was a wool dress skirt. These I examined at 
the end of five minutes, and to my surprise found them to be perfectly clean. 
Two tubs were of blankets, and I worked on each tub only three minutes.” 
There is not a power family machine that will do this amount of work in 
three times thirty-three minutes. 


4 


Protits Start, First, Day---Mail Your Application Now 


No waiting or guessing. The price of only a $1.50 makes a sale at every house—cash business at 200% profit te you. Just follow instructions. Fafture 
impossible. Success assured, I want agents, general agents, salesmen, managers. Send your application today. This money is waiting for workers. Put some 


It is for you to decide.. Do you or do you not want this position—this money? 


Don’t Delay! 


Attend to this at once. You can’t pick May apples in December—+this 
portunity is ready now. Are you? Then get busy. Sit down right how 
write that letter or postal Do your-part. Do not let some one else 
ahead of you. Territory is going fast. A day too late is sometimes as bad 
a year too late. This preposition means success to you—ACT, 

Address your application to “ 


BES 
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AISING 


PRESENT WAR AFFECTS RAISING 
OF HORSES. 


The natural outlet for the horse 
and mule market of the United States 
has been closed on account of the 
European war, except for cavalry and 
artillery horses and mules, according 
to Professor BH. A. Trowbridge of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
University of Missouri. These are 
being taken from the light-horse pro- 
ducing section of the country. A 
great many have been furnished by 
Missouri. This movement has been 
regarded as a good thing for the 
coming standard of horses and mules 
fm the United States, as most of the 
animals are of inferior grade. 

However, the war has stopped the 
tmportation of breeding stock and this 
country will be hampered for the 
present, but America may be called 
on to supply the horse and mule mar- 
ket of Europe Iater. 

There has been a falling off in price 
of horses and mules. This may be 
due to the extensive use of automo- 
biles in the country and city. 

From January 1, 1913, to January 
1, 1914, the number of horses on 
farms in the United States increased 
400,000 head, while mules increased 
13,000. The average price of horses 
decreased a little over $1 a head. In 
Missouri horses decreased 1,000 head 
and fell off $3 a head in value. The 
number of mules remained about the 
same, but they also fell off in price 
about $5 a head. 

Since 1896 the horse and mule mar- 
ket prices have been quite stationary 
and there has been a gradual in- 
erease in number and value until the 
present slump. 

Professor Trowbridge says the mar- 
ket has been in an unsettled condition 
for the last year and a half. 

















TRAINING AND CARING FOR THE 
FARM-BRED COLT. 





Caring for the colt properly is not 
@ complicated process. The first es- 
sential is to gain the colt’s confidence. 
This is not a difficult matter as a 
usual thing. Treat the young animal 
kindly and it will be susceptible to 
your wishes. It is a good plan to let 
the farm boy care for the young colt: 
he will have more time at his dis- 
posal for feeding and petting it. 

The colt should be allowed to eat 
grain and hay before it is weared, 
then the weaning process will not af- 
fect it greatly. The colt had better 
be weaned when it is around eight 
months old. Some farmers believe 
in a gradual process of weaning. That 
is they let the young animal suck ev- 
ery other day for a time, gradually al- 
lowing the mare to dry up. We be- 
lieve the better plan is to remove the 
colt from its mother, keeping them 
out of sight and hearing if possible. 
This ig the most practical method of 
weaning colts. 

The young animal should be well 
fed. Oats, bran and corn chop form 
a balanced grain ration. Corn fodder, 
prairie hay, alfalfa, timothy, etc., are 
valuable rough feeds for the colt. The 
grain and rough feed ration should be 
free from mould and dust. Nearly all 
ig due to improper feeding methods. 
Overfeeding is not wise. Some owners 
of colts get anxious because the young 
animals are not making proper 
growth. The ration is increased, all 
to no purpose. The trouble is that the 
animal’s digestive system is not han- 
dling the food properly. A runt colt 
occasionally uses more feed than a 
big, growthy fellow. His digestive 
system does not absorb the nourish- 
ment from the feed, and consequent- 
ly he will not be a profitable animal 
to keep. 

If the colt is being “pushed,” grain 
can be given three times a day, with 
all the good roughness the animal will 
eat. Salt regularly, provide plenty of 













pure drinking water, and see that the 
animal gets exercise. The young colt 
that is turned out in a corral will get 
sufficient exercise. It is not a good 
plan to keep the colt closely confined. 

Usually the colt’s feet will not re- 
quire much attention. Keep them 
rasped to the proper angle, clean out 
the cavities occasionally; but never 
injure the frog by cutting it down. As 
long as the foot is properly trimmed 
and cleaned, it will usually keep in a 
good, healthy condition. 

Start the Training Early. 

Halter-break the colt as soon ag it 
can stand and begin to suck. If it 
must be halter broken after it has at- 
tained considerable size, deal gently 
with it and it will soon become ac- 
customed to the halter. Always use 
an easy fitting head piece. It is ad- 
visable to accustom the animal to the 
bit before trying to break it. Some 
farmers break the colt single; usually 
this is the case of a driving horse. 

Draft colts should receive their in- 
struction alongside a gentle team 
mate. If the colt and grown horse are 
well acquainted, the colt will have 
more confidence in its mate, and learn 
its lessons quickly. Persistence is the 
secret of breaking a colt successfully. 

Do not wantonly abuse the colt; but 
let it know who is running the busi- 
ness. If the young animal is handled 
carelessly at first it may give trouble 
later on. When breaking the colt 
alongside a team mate select a horse 
that will go right along even if the 
colt takes a notion to stop. Balky 
horses are not desirable. There will 
be few balkers in a community if the 
breaking is done properly. 

Do not expect the colt to learn ev- 
erything the first time it is driven. 
Several lessons will usually be re- 
quired before the young animal learns 
how to “go right along.” 

The colt will know if the driver is 
afraid of it. The man who fears 
horses should never attempt to handle 
acolt. His fear will make him nerv- 
ous, and his nervousness may be 
transmitted to the colt. A nervous 
colt and a nervous driver form a bad 
combination. 

Present indications show that the 
demand for horses will be strong in 
future months. The well-trained colt 
will bring the highest price on the 
market.—Clement White, Kansas. 


THE PREGNANT MARE, 








On many farms there are mares at 
the present time which are with foal. 
So far, the mare’s need of additional 
nutrients to develop the unborn 
youngster has not been very great. 
From this time on the amount of 
nourishment that the fetus will de- 
mand will constantly increase, since 
the greatest growth is made during 
the last few months of pregnancy. 
Hence the present is the time to pay 
attention to the ration which the 
brood mare is receiving. 

At this season, a pregnant mare 
represents two animals. Overwork 
at this stage is equivalent to starving 
the colt before it is born, states Pro- 
fessor Wm. Hislop, animal husband- 
man of the State Experiment Station 
at Pullman, Wash. If the mare is 
forced to do a large amount of work, 
one or the other must suffer. Of 
course exercise is essential. Further- 
more, the pregnant mare can and 
should do some work, for entire ces- 
sation would be likely to cause di- 
gestive troubles. As long as the mare 
is not overtaxed, she may be worked 
moderately to within a few days of 
foaling with no bad effects. 

Because grain is high there is a 
very common disposition to save it 
and to supply the deficiency by using 
entirely too much ‘filler’ as found 
in straw and timothy hay. There is 
too much indigestible fibre in such 
feeds, and as a result the mare has 
a staring coat, dull eyes, low spirits, 
and a shoddy appearance. 

The mare should be “humored” in 
her feeding at this time. The full- 
ness of the abdominal] cavity calls for 
concentrated feeds, rather than bulky 
ones, and brings out the importance 
of feeding three times a day instéad 
of twice, which may be all right for 
idle horses. Good, bright alfalfa or 
heavy mixed clover end timothy hay, 
with oats, bran, and oil meal, fed in 
the proportion by weight of six, three, 
one make a most desirable ration. 
the latter part of the gestation period, 








Protein is highly essential during NOTES ABOUT HORSES, ~ 
while bran will tend to prevent con- “" 
stipation in the mare. There can be a great saving of } 
A quiet but roomy box stall that on many farms this winter by z 
is well bedded and free from draughts stuffing the horses. 
should be provided for the act of foal- 
Ten pounds of hay and a few quart 


ing. The loss of a few hours sleep 
in assisting the mare to foal, if neces- Of grain each day are much more egg, 
nomical than stuffing with hay. 


sary, is but a trifle, so be on hand 
when the critical time arrives. Do not pamper the colt. Feed him 
well, but let him take care of himgej © 









































































































































































































FEEDING MULES. outside in daytime, unless too stormy, = 
Recently I have visited several sta- Colts should have a regular grain rm, | PU! 
bles where a large number of mules tion daily. Less hay and some 
are kept. At one stable the mules are more economical and will make,g 
are fed three times a day on mixed better colt. nN 
feed consisting of oats, corn and dried It is generally believed to be good 
brewers‘ grains. At noon this feed is practice to feed crushed or coarsély pe 
replaced with a prepared feed con- ground oats to horses in winter. Thig its I 
sisting of alfalfa meal, corn meal and applies particularly to colts and young as f 
oats mixed with molasses. The mules animals. will 
are very fond of the molasses feed, Many horses are permantly injured crus 
but from personal observation I know py having all the hay they can eat. , 
that they are not very fond of dried pach horse should be carefully studied terly 
brewers’ grains. and given what he requires for his duce 
One of the largest stables is oper- health. city 
ated by one of our transfer companies Ev 
where 10 teams of horses and 12 men! 
teams of mules are maintained. The 4 one- 
animals are in splendid condition and 4 exac 
in fine health. The ration employed pres 
at that barn consists of 200 pounds of Geunenindi i tl 
oats and 100 pounds of shelled corn. of tl 
In addition to this bright timothy or Ae f half 
mixed timothy and clover hay is em- Wanted — 07, ow thos« 
ployed. This feed is giving sucn “| jn tl 
splendid results that I believe I can } Do business direc: with tne leading biegely they 
recommend it in the highest terms.— eo can do tor you. WRITE TO Ue 7 anew the: 
J. J. Hooper, Kentucky. MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. I-3/8CH -_ 
nD 
Flying Axworthy, 2:15%, sire of! LOCKET price 
Bingo Axworthy, p., 2:10%, and Vin-| AND could 
cent Axworthy, p., 2:19%, his only! RING ized. 
two performers, died Jan. 10, 1909, | FREE . to st 
leaving only a few colts. The two | Se ee Lesreh St: loch Cie 8 wh 
that have records were the only ones | han poe TT ment 
ever trained. Flying Axworthy was each, Gold filled Ring, set with or ¥ 
the property of Thomas Moran, of || We ten eae ee pract 
Olean, N. Y., the owner of Vincent Ax- niceties, Ol sold, and give an extra gift for “crus 
be md name today. 
worthy, | eople’s Supply Co., Dept. nw 716 Lucas Ave., St. Loule tyran 
to us 
_ — ee —- ——_ — -— So Ee reaso 
9 Tran Lo Pre 
rm Te ate willix 
A pte & whole 
<7 || ee the « 
lp ; —T [ and 1 
ee J ul i 1 all if 
i =—— Y ‘ “— ] . sader 
? 22 ties 
THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPc ti: scoarmeee eo 
with Patented Solar Eye Piece e appea 
Here’s a bargain. Never before has it been possible to — able 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- “9 of he 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made ~ 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 3 produ 
patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous ; t adjust 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap ae th 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit. provided you aan at 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new or re- tat that 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORL treat 
and 85 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- tem etn 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of the D: 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that ‘ of all 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as magi - 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses < > a This 
The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope Ye eo th 
has a multipiicity of uses—its pleas- ae & = CF 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- oom, St In the 
covers some new delight. Distinguish bi mE consul! 
faces blocks away, Read signs invis- fa re? 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases } fs in the 
*fgake the Excelsior Multi-focal = exh Gand 
e e Excelsior - ne to 
scope with you on Geeacate and a a ty milk. 
tion trips. and you can take in all the ae Go Witt! 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; ee - 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- ound! So thus r 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up et there « 
cs the winding paths. oe 
asteet ae a microscope it is found | of infinite value in ae ~ b in con 
The Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope is mechanically cat - the uj 
rect—-brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. may b 
— we oly go eng granites and adjusted. Handy The 
9 arry— e w 
is over 3% feet long. Circumference. “eninge —- on to 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and ply a 
multi-focal lenses. have sold for $8 to $10, or even more 
We do not claim our telescope ig as nice and expensive compe! 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should of mil 
be; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope is provided with tale of 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range Bive th 
and hazy atmosphere. the other for extra long range in du 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tel- cers. 
ee Stk CATTLE NMARLY 9 x 4 
F. 6. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, pg Ril 3 at ly 
cattle nearly 20 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east. Bistible 
and ¢an tell colors and count windows in house.” feat 
SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN ure 
L. 8 Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: “Your solar this, th 
eyepiece is a great thing. I witnessed the eclipse at the put th 
Austrian i when the sun was almost 80 Der cent ' 
ow: . COULD SEE SUN SPOTS poten 
a oe 
my Ufe—Dan ¢ Safford © © “™@ *0F the Arst time in ~— 
~@ LIMITED OFFER sey 
Send us $1.00 to pay for a 
one year extension on your sub- 
scription to COLMAN’S RURAL With 
WORLD, 35 cents extra Most e 
te help pay mailing and pack- 
ing charges on the complete tel- throes 
escope outfit which will be sent Purnitr 
({tetal amount to remit, 
fis ). Absolute guarantee of sat- beaten 
action er money refunded. DO late 
Now. Wh t 
COLMAN’S R L WORLD | fod i 
LMAN’S RURA | fot i 
718 LUCAS AVE., $T. LOUIS, MO. Sh ma, 
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PURE MILK CRUSADE—WILL THE 
FARMER LOSE OR GAIN? 














The “pure milk crusade” continues 
jo extend its limits and to intensify 
jts methods. Should it go as fast and 
as far in the coming five years, it 
will become practically a “no milk 
crusade,” for it will have made it ut- 
terly impossible for farmers to pro- 
duce milk that will be admitted to the 
city markets. 

Even now the “crusade” require- 
ments are practically prohibitive for 
one-half of the dairy farmers. The 
exact and rigid enforcement of the 
present “crusade” ideas, as embodied 
fm the “health’’ regulations of some 
of the cities, would exclude at least 
half of the present milk supplies of 
those cities. Farmers have no voice 
jn the shaping of the situation. All 
they can do is to make the best of 
the situation after the crusaders have 
made the worst of it. 

On this point, as on the point of 
price making, the milk producers 
could do much if they were organ- 
ized. With all the producers ready 
to stay as a whole, or to drop out as 
a whole when any impossible require- 
ments are made upon a part of them, 
or when any useless imposition is 
practiced upon a single producer, the 
“crusaders” would suddenly find their 
tyrannic power a very unsafe thing 
to use wantonly, or arbitrarily, or un- 
reasonably. 

Producers of milk are ready and 
willing to hand over clean, pure, 
wholesome milk to the consumers in 
the cities. They will be unwilling 
and unable to hand over any milk at 
all if much more faddism and cru- 
gaderism is thrust upon them. The 
cities have the courts back of them, 
of course. The producers have no 
appeal from even the most unreason- 
able regulations of the city boards 
of health. All that remains for the 
producers to do is to organize and 
adjust their affairs and relations so 
that all will stand for one, and so 
that the manifestly unreasonable 
treatment of one will be answered by 
the practically expressed resentment 
of all. 

This is what will be the outcome of 
the crusaderism of the last five years. 
In the end crusaderism will stand for 
consumerism and the demand for milk 
in the cities, and producerism will 
stand in possession of the supply of 
milk. 

With the demand and the supply 
thus ranged between the two forces, 
there can be little doubt that the force 
fn command of the supply will have 
the upper hand in any conflict that 
May be forced by the crusaders. 

The courts that may be depended 
on to back the crusaders cannot sup- 
ply a quart of milk, and they cannot 
compel the producers to send a quart 
of milk to the cities that make the 
sale of milk so difficult and so expen- 
Sive that it means a loss to the pro- 
ducers. 

Organization would make the farm- 
tts invincible for defense and irre- 
Sistible for offense. The remarkable 
feature of the situation is that, seeing 
this, the farmers do not organize and 
Put themselves in position to offer a 
Victorious defense against any and 
every middleman-consumer-crusader 
Offense—_New York Farmer. 





SPRING CLEANING HINTS FOR 
CREAMERY WORKERS. 





With the near approach of spring al- 
Most every household experiences the 
oes of the vernal cleaning time. 
Tniture is moved outdoors, rugs are 
_ and dinners are scanty and 


What is good for the place where 
is served and eaten is likewise 


Manufactured. Hence the wisdom 


of the following hints to creamery- 
men by a buttermaker who is a strong 
advocate of better and cleaner butter: 

“Now is the time to prepare for the 
heavy June work—the ‘peak’ of the 
creamery load. To be efficient in 
handling extra work a creamery must 
be clean and orderly. 

“To clean outside the building—get 
rid of rubbish and ash heaps; clean 
up the yard; straighten the wood 
piles; and have distinct driveways by 
encouraging the growth of grass or by 
planting flower beds. Patrons will 
appreciate a combination ef beauty 
and utility. 

“To clean inside—put screens on at 
once to keep out the early flies; have 
everything in good shape to prevent 
accidents to men and machinery; 
sweep and scrub the odd corners; in- 
spect the sewage system; and arrange 
things conveniently in the store room. 

“Creameries are increasing the 
quantity of output yearly. Why not 
start the season right and make a cor- 
responding advance in quality score? 
To do this, the first thing is cleanli- 
ness, and an annual spring dirt round- 
up will turn out as a profitable ven- 
ture.” 





CHEESEMAKERS MAKE USE OF 
BY-PRODUCTS. 


About as little goes to waste around 
the average Wisconsin cheese factory 





as in one of the big packing houses of 
Chicago, which are famous for the 
careful utilization of all by-products. 

Many of the cheesemakers in this 
state, who regularly receive large de- 
liveries of milk, are equipping their 
factories with the necessary ap- 
paratus to skim the butter fat from the 
whey. This is made into whey but- 
ter which, while it sells at slightly 
lower rates than the creamery prod- 
uct, nevertheless, materially adds to 
the income and profits of the business. 

In anew bulletin, “Making Whey 
Butter at Cheddar Cheese Factories,” 
J. L. Sammis of the dairy department 
of the Universaty of Wisconsin refers 
to the case of a large American cheese 
factory located near Plymouth, whose 
patrons received $1,000 as their share 
of the profits for one year. Mr. Sam- 
mis estimates that from 10 to 20 
pounds of butter for each good cow 
contributing to a factory can be reciv- 
ed from the whey. 

But regardless of the advantages to 
be derived from separating whey, he 
urges partons and managers of cheese 
factories before investing in the 
necessary machinery (1) to explain 
the proposition to all of the factory 
partons so that they will understand 
that the skimming will be profitable 
both for them and for the cheesemak- 
er, and so that they will be willing to 
feed the skimmed whey to hogs; (2) 
to look for a near-by market in which 








whey butter, or preferably -whey 
cream can be sold to good advantage; 
(3) to make a close estimate in ad- 
vance as to what under the local con- 
ditions of gross income, expenses and 
net prices from the enterprise are 
likely to be and (4) to decide upon 
methods of conducting the business. 


——+—______ ___ | 
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This Wonderful Machine 


swe Ceticlinamaccade) tiple ly Act! 
Butter Making on the Farm 











































What John Andrews Thinks 
of The Fayway 


is a new kind of a butter 
w looked tikes 


sendin 
penny 


°ia Fay 
Butter 


















butter come, you can take 
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bY, Eden, N. ¥. 
Butter in Exactly 5 Minutes 


Saves Half the Work—Makes More and Better Butter 


Instead of the old, tiresome way of churning an hour or more to make the 


Now 


Keep Sweet 
and Clean 


Not a churn, but a scientific, practical machine that works on 
an entirely different principle from any churn ever made. 

All churns beat or whip the butter fat out ofthe cream. This 
breaks the fat globules and makes greasy, salvy butter that spoils 
quickly, The “ Fayway” has a center hollow shaft through which a 
strong current of air is forced, blowing all the butter fat upward 
where it quickly forms into golden, pea shaped granules, ready to 
be worked. Absolutely free from impurities of any kind, the 
butter is washed and worked in half the time “churned butter” 
requires, And, oh, such butter! 
superior grain and beautiful golden color, you'll say it’s the finest 
you ever saw or tasted! No wonder that, packed in Fayway 1 !b. 


$1,000 Bank Guarantee Bond 


We have deposited $1,000 with a Oincinnati Bank as a guaran- 
tee that we will faithfully perform our every promise to anyone 


for the Fayway for a free trial. 


way with 


Mold—all free. With this Fayway 


tend to because the little work involved is so easy and pleasant. Yes, 
up in these attractive, sanitary, dust and me‘sture proof cartons 
Fayway butter can hold ite own with the best creamery butter in the land 


Firm and waxy in texture, of 


The 80 days trial is ABSOLUTELY FREE. P. 


You can’t possibly lose a | wood 
y taking advantage of this liberal free trial offer 
you risk absolutely no g. 

Don’t overlook the fact that we also furnish every purchaser of 
Cartons, Parchment Wrapping Paper and a 1-lb. - 
uttermaking outfit you can have a 


‘ the same amount of cream you are now churning, 
put it in a Fayway and get more and better butter in half the time it is pos- 
sible for you to get in any other way under the most favorable conditions. 
, It does away entirely with the muss and drudgery because the Fayway is 
the easiest running buttermaker ever invented. 
these are facts—not extravagant claims. Thousands of farmers 
are getting these results with the Fayway right along, Read what John 
Andrews, owner and editor of Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, has to say about 
Hw this great buttermaking machine; also what a few owners write us about 
the wonderful success they are having with it. 


aywa 


Will Last A 
Lifetime— 
Nothing to 
Get Out of 














that came out extrav t 
claims. We did not care to advertise it toour readers | C@Ttons, it brings 5c to 10c more per pound than ordinary dairy Ss 
action. We sent = man te Cincinnati a) She. butter. It’s worth it! CARTON + 
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The manufacturers of th Fayway we confidence and Butter Mol 
gnough we pe gap -A- eK we ‘ IN made from heavy, solid 
it kind of a guaran’ e made an If you were absolutely convinced-of the truth of everything we | manila board nd both’ 
investigation that salistice us that it lea good thing. have here told you about the Fayway, you'd buy one in a minute. | —h ~ Penalty homed a 
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address 


: our name ap 
printed on each sheet—ae big adver- 
tisement for your butter. These 
wrappers act as protection and keep 
all impurities and odors away from 
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complete creamery right on your farm—a creamery that the women folks can 


and pat K sbheel 
Z The Fayway Co., 
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INSECT PEST AND USELESS VEGE- 
TATION DESTROYED BY SHEEP. 














That many insect pests are protect- 
ed during the winter by useless vege- 
tation along country roadsides, and 
that the insects may be destroyed and 
the undergrowth may be turned into 
valuable mutton and wool, are facts 
mot generally realized by farmers. 
The department’s specialist in charge 
of cereai and forage-insect investiga- 
tions reconimends the pasturing of a 
flock of sheep in these places during 
the winter months as a most valuable 
measure for destroying great numbers 
of insects that might later in the 
spring spread to and breed in adjoin- 
ing fields of grain. Where weeds are 
outside of a fence, or where no crop 
is growing in the field, pasturing sheep 
in summer will, of course, keep down 
the fall crop of insect-harboring vege- 
tation. 

The amount of land covered by use- 
less matted vegetation growing along 
ditch banks, fences, and roads is of 
no small extent in America. This 
land, as a rule, can not be burned 
over because of the danger to fences. 
Besides much of the common blue- 
grass thriving in such localities is al- 
Ways too green to burn and serves 
to protect the thick mulch of dead 
grass that accumulates beneath from 
year to year and forms an ideal ref- 


“green bug,” and the clover and alfal- 
fa seed chalcis fly have all been found 
by investigators wintering in great 
numbers in such undegrowth. Under 
certain favorable conditions in the fall 
the Hession fly also breeds freely in 
quack grass, and in Canada one spe- 
cialist has traced the western grass- 
stem sawfly directly from this grass 
to the wheat fields. This sawfly does 
considerable damage to wheat in the 
Dakotas. Young stalk borders (Pa- 
paiema nitela) were noticed in very 
young oats as early as°1884 by the de- 
partment’s specialist under conditions 
indicating that the parent moths had 
spent the winter in the matted grass | 
along the border of the fields. i 

The department’s investigator has! 
successfully put the winter sheep- 
grazing plan into practice with some 
three miles of roadside and even 
more of fence margins. Many suc- 
cessful farmers have aiso tried it with 
profit, but they have not always real- 
ized that in addition to the destruc- 
tion of the useless vegetation they 
were destroying insect pests that 
would have become positively danger- 
ous later on. 





WINTER CARE OF BROOD SOWS. 

Proper care of the pregnant sow 
during winter demands that attention 
be paid to three things, namely: Her 
feed, shelter and exercise. Neglect of 
any one of these three essentials may 
mean failure, even though the other 


two be watched carefully. 

The most common mistake made in 
feeding the brood sow in winter is to 
supply too much corn. Perhaps not 
too many pounds of corn, but the corn 
ration is not properly supplemented 
with other feeds. There are several 


reasons why corn should not make up 
the entire ration for broods sows. 


It 














SP A 


A Nice Bunch of Hogs 


uge for all manner of pests. A small 
flock of sheep, given the range of 
fields and roads at this season of the 
year and where there are no growing 
crops, will dispose of nearly all use- 
less vegetation. Only a little grain 
need be added to fatten them. If the 
farmer does not wish to keep the sheep 
permanently, he may often purchase 
“feeders” in carload lots at the large 
stockyards when they are just in con- 
dition to be fattened and later dispose 
of them. 

Over the prairie country sheep will 
eat off grass and shoots of larger 
brush and plants, leaving the ground 
so bare of protection that insects 
either will not congregate there or 
gain protection there after the pastur- 
ing is done. In the East, where trees, 
brushes and brambles enter into con- 
sideration, if this brush is cleaned off 
in spring the sheep will in late fall 
dispose of the young growth that may 
push up through the summer. By 
herding the sheep along the roadsides 
and properly shifting them about ac- 
cording to condition in the fields, all 
of this waste ground can be made to 
yield a return to the owner, and inci- 
dentally add to the value of the farm. 

On account of their light weight, 
sheep can be pustured in fields when 
the ground would be too wet for 
heavier animals. Their small feet, en- 
tomologists find, are also more effec- 
tual in destroying insects on the sur- 
face of the ground than the hoofs of 
larger animals. 

Should Lessen Depredations. 

The list of dangerous pests that 
winter along neglected roadside mar- 
gins is long and formidable. The 
chinch bug, the spring grain aphis, or 


for Turning Into Money. 


does not contain enough muscle and 
bone building nutrients to supply the 
needs of the brood sow. It is consti- 
pating in its effect and does not fur- 
nish bulk enough. It has a tendency 
to put on a large amount ofinternal fat 
which is injurious to the pigs in utero. 
Corn should be supplemented with a 
small amount of feed like tankage, lin- 
seed oil meal, shipstuff, bran and the 
like. Some good leguminous hay, 
such as alfalfa, clover, cowpea, etc., 
also supplies the needed protein bulk 
and produces the laxative effect de- 
sired. At the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station it has been pos- 
sible to materially decrease the cost 
of maintenance by using such hays. 
The same end is being reached at the 
college this season by the use of early 
sown rye pasture. 

This brings us to the question of 
how to supply the necessary exercise. 
By placing hays, such as mentioned 
above, in racks and allowing the sows 
to eat at will, they are induced to ex- 
ercise. The same thing is, of course, 
true if the sows are grazing on rye 
pasture. 

The shelter for the pregnant sow 
need not be expensive to be efficient. 
The things to be guarded against are 
lack of space so that the sows “pile 
up,” damp floors, filth and lack of sun- 
shine. 

It should not be necessary to add 
that the sow should be given oppor- 
tunity to get all the pure water she 
will drink. ‘Too much corn, lack of 
exercise and too little water result in 
constipation—a thing which must be 
guarded against for best results with 
the brood sow.—L. A. Weaver, Mis- 
souri. ‘ 





CURING PRIZE MISSOURI HAM. 





The first farmers’ ham and bacon 
show ever put on by any state was 
held in Missouri three years ago un- 
der direction of the State Board of 


Agriculture. The fourth annual show 
will be held in January, 1916. Farm- 
ers should now reserve choice pieces 
of meat for this show. 

John P. Burruss, of Carroll county 
who exhibited the first prize ham at 
the 1915 show, used the dry salt meth- 
od in -curing his meat. The ham 
which was from a 250-pound barrow 


of Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire brea 
ing, was not trimmed until the mew 
had thoroughly cooled out. It wag 
packed in dry salt where it wag 
for six weeks. When the meat 
taken up and all salt brushed off it 
was hung up and smoked with hig. 
ory wood for a few days. It was they — 
rubbed well with black pepper ang 
dusted lightly with borax. Next 
was wrapped in paper, placed ina bag 
and hung up. However, hams po 
wrapped kept just as well. Prope, — 
handling and the application of pepper 
and borax make the meat fly and bug. 

proof. 
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Company, Springfield, Ohio. They are 
the best variety we could obtain. The 
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These six Everblooming Rose 
Bushes are from the famous 
nursery of the American Rose 









plants are perfectly hardy and grow 
with remarkable vigor and have rich, 
fresh, green foliage with large, bold 
flowers of a great variety of beautiful 










ROBIN HOOD — A 
grand grower, produc- 
ing strong heavy canes 
and is not subject to 
disease or insect at- 
tacks. Blooms’ with 
the first days of spring 
continuously through- 
out the growing season. 
The flowers are of a 
glorious rose-scarlet, while the 
fragrance is delicious beyond de- 
scription. 


BESSIE BROWN—A vigorous 
grower, producing elegantly fin- 
ished flowers of creamy white ex- 
quisitely flushed pink, very large 
shell-shaped petals making the 
bloom delightfully charming. 


MELODY—(A Yellow Beauty) 
—The greatest of all yellow roses 
for the home planter. Grows to 
perfection in ordinary garden soil 
in all localities and bears 
continuously great numbers of 
lovely flowers of immense size of 
a lovely shade of yellow, deepen- 
ing to apricot in the center. 


You Can’t Afford 


These six Everblooming Rose 


three months than now. 


spring. Address, 








colors and delicious fragrance. 


These Rose Bushes will grow in any 
ordinary garden soil, and you will have 
an abundance of beautiful flowers from 
these bushes. Printed instructions on 
planting and care of rose bushes will 
be sent with these rose bushes. We guarantee 
them to reach you in good growing condition. 


A Garden of Beautiful Roses 





give the entire collection absolutely free, provided you will send us 2 
cents for a three months’ extension on your subscription to Colman’s 
Rural World, and 5c extra to help pay mailing and packing charges— 
total 30c. There is no better time to renew your own subscription 
This offer is good for new or old subscrib- 
ers. Send 30c in stamps or money order, and mention that you want 
your subscription marked ahead three months and the six Rose 
Bushes and this collection will be sent you in time for planting this 


COLMANS RURAL WORLD, 


NOTIGE—If you want 12 Rose Bushes and a 3 months’ extension send SOO} 


RADIANCE—The 
rose, strong and vigorous in 
growth. The splendid flowers 
borne on strong, upright stems 
are produced in amazing profu- 
sion; immense in size, and a beau- 
tiful blending of shades of car- 
mine rose with opal and coppery 
reflections. 

KAISERIN AUGUSTA  VIC- 
TORIA—Hailed by fiower lovers 
as the greatest rose creation of 
modern times. A _ tremendous 
grower and blooms continuously, 
producing immense, deép double 
grandly formed flowers. It is 
practically impossible to describe 
the delicate tints of rich, creamy 
white, slightly lemon tinted near 
the center. 

RED DOROTHY PERKINS— 
An ornamental climber which is 
nearly evergreen and its grace- 
ful pendulous habit will place it 
first among pillar roses. Bloom 
is produced in great clusters; 
each individual rose being per- 
fect in form and very double, the 
color being deep intense scarlet 
crimson. 


To Pass This By 


Bushes are not for sale, but we, 


ideal garden 
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yOT ONLY COMING IS SPRING, BUT 
IT’S HERE—IN ARKANSAS, 











, Next it 
ama Dear Home Circle:—The weather 
Proper has been so much like spring for the 
of pepper past two weeks. The ground hog did 
and bug. not see his shadow. So, on the 
strength of both, the ground hog and 
the opening of spring some of the 
—————y neighbors have made their gardens, 
—————4 and some have cleaned house. 


N It has rained a great deal lately, 
E-f< making one think of that old saying, 
“april showers make May flowers.” 
But as the showers were February 
showers instead of April, perhaps the 
flowers will be April ones instead of 


May. 
Soon there will be weeds and lots of 































them to keep one busy; also little 
chickens to feed. I expect many of 
the Home Circle have young chick- 
ens now. I will not raise many early 
ehicks, as I am going to move and 
moving always disturbs them, making 
—— the hen sit later. 
I had good luck with my young 
chickens last year. When they were 
hatched I did not feed them for 24 
hours or more, if they did not seem 
eae hungry. I fed them light bread 
crumbs, and gave them fresh water 
every time I fed them. I gave them 
wheat as soon as they could swallow 
the grains. How they grew—not one 
Pn died or wes sick! The flesh was firm 
R , and they were fat. I get better re- 
na sults from the wheat than from corn. 
Reed Corn used to be my stand-by until 
n pent I tested the two. I find young chicks 
f~- fed on corn are more apt to have 
. bowel trouble. Wheat takes the lead 
pb: for bone muscle and fat. 
bola Never throw the wheat on the 
: } ground, but feed from a flat dish what 
ie they will eat up each time. I never 
allow any feed to stand by them. I 
1 any feed as often as they get real hungry, 
have and never allow them to go to bed 
from without their supper.-—Mrs. J. K., Ar- 
1s On kansas. 
will 4 rer ' x 7 y 
intee HOW DRINK BLIGHTED FOUR 
‘tion LIVES AND A HOME, 
Dear Home Circle:—I will tell you 
about a boy—where and how he was 
eS tempted to take his first drink. His 
story follows: 
rden “I inherited no appetite for tobacco 
. = or liquor or badness. As I look back 
wers to my young life, I am sure that run- 
tems ning on the streets after night was 
‘ofu- my start downward. I took my first 
eau- drink and my first chew when the 
car- other boys called me a baby for re- 
pery fusing. I learned to play cards under 
a street light in Carlinville, a beauti- 
VIC- ful city. I love every brick in her 
vers walks, but if the blood of all the sa- 
n of loon-ruined boys were spilled upon 
dous her pavements, there would not be a 
usly, brick untouched. 
uble “I wooed and won and married as 
t is fine a girl as the state of Missouri 
ribe ever produced; she loved me so well 
amy that she looked over all of my grow- 
near ing faults, though I now am sure that 
it grieved her more than she ever told 
iS— me, Two babies came to bless our 
h is nad and they were different from 
ace- 
e it 
— Bi SI D Tl FREE 
er i eeping 0 
per- This fine sleeping 
the doll is nearly two 
let feet tall, and is all 
‘ir. the rage. She has 
slippers, complete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, ete. Dres: is 
very wettily made, 
/ half length, and 
trimmed with lace; 
we | also. has a  \Iittle 
chatelaine watch, 
g 2 with fleur-de-lis pin. 
an’s You can dress and 
undress this doll just | 
os like a real baby. Has 
tion curly hair, pearly 
rib- 3 teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
rant goes to sleep just as 
natural as life when 
lose you lay her down. 
this This dom rree ror 
Belling only 20 of ou 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
0. 10 oaks ae. = 
; trust you w C- 
Oc } tures until sold, on 
ia a 5 give an ex sur- 
Rees, Be rise gift for prompt- 
PEO nd no menain—teak vour name. 
PLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BR. W., 
t Louis. Mo. 











company? I believe it lies within 
the power of every young woman to 
bring to the heart and mind of her 
escort higher ideals of morals and re- 
ligion. 
“Let us use our hearts, 

Let us use our hands, 
For the things that are best— 

The noble things that will stand the 

test.”—-Miss Maggie Ladell Ri- 

ley, Kansas. 








SLE) 


past due and I have a notice that we 
must move out today. I have done the 
best I know and doubtless have made 
mistakes. We have talked things over 
so many times and matters keep going 
from bad to worse. It is no longer a 
condition of what my life is to be, but 
I am thinking for our baby girls. Here 
is a ticket, Frank, on the Chicago and 
Alton railroad, good for one passage 
to St. Louis. There is no return cou- 
pon on it and none needed. At 3:34 
this afternoon, I am going to the home 
of my girlhood, where you first found 
me. Forgive me, Frank, for any 
shortcomings of our married life and 
may a merciful God be good to you 
and the good people in our town that 
make it so handy for young men to 
fall. That was seven years ago this 
coming June, and she has kept her 
word.” 

Dear Home Circle, do you not think 
that all of our many thousand Rural 
World readers should do all in their 
power to check the wild downward 
rush of our dear boys? We should en- 
deavor to make our own lives and the 
lives of others happy. There are a 
great many ways to do this. It seems 
to me that there is one good way for 
us to stop so many of our dear boys 
going to a drunkard’s grave, and that 
is to allow the loving mothers to vote. 
—E. N. Hendrix, Marionville, Mo. 











AND THE KITCHEN 


The Home Circle is a meeting qooce 
for weekly gatherings of the Rural 
World family. All of its members are 
invited to meet here in co’ 
and good fellowship. 
letters and get really acquainted. 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
ethers your ideas and experiences. 













FIGHT THE HOUSE FLY EARLY IN 
THE SEASON. 














Our most common and widely dis- 
seminated insect pest which is a car- 
rier of disease, is the common houge 
fly. This insect is cosmopolitan, and 
is known to carry the germs of ty- 
phoid fever, tuberculosis, dysentery, 
cholera infantum, etc. In fact, it will 
carry any dangerous bacterial disease 
with which it comes in contact. 

As a transmitter of disease, this fly 
carries the germs in two ways: First, 
by the germs clinging to the hairs on 
the body and feet, the fly having pervi- 
ously come in contact with some in- 
fested material, and second, in its ali- 
mentary canal. Numerous records 
have shown that there may be carried 
from 550 to 6,600,800 bacteria to a sin- 
gle fly. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the exclusion of this insect 
from dwellings, and especially from 
our eatables, where it will leave, sim- 
ply by contact, some of its deadly 
germs. 

The house fly passes the winter in 
the adult stage, hiding in cracks and 
other secluded places. When spring 
opens it emerges, lays its eggs (about 


other children. They seemed so much 
nicer and so well behaved. They were 
both girls, with black hair and eyes 
and grew more and more every day to 
look like their mother. 

“My appetite for drink grew until 
I would buy whisky when the chil- 
dren were hungry. Do not think that 
I did not love them. I have yet a pair 
of the little shoes that I have kissed 
ten thousand times! My father begged 
me, my mother cried over me and that 
little black-haired woman wo~e great 
dark rings beneath her eyes for years 
—all on my account. 

“One night it wasecold and stormy. 
I started to the country to walk until 
I was sober, and then I proposed to 
give up my saloon friends and live for 
my wife and babies. It was 2 o’clock 
in the morning, when I returned home 
and found my wife at the window 
looking out into the night. 
ihe appetite for drink when 
it’s as handy as it has always been in 


“Oh, 





CORNMEAL DUMPLINGS. 





mnt , it: 
peng the ie! 3 bec phe Née Fs. re 120) in stable manure and in decaying 
enue ees oa S ghiaciad te To the Home Circle:—Boil a beef or animal or vegetable matter. These 
y 8 . meat bone until tender. Chop one yint eggs hatch in from 8 to 12 hours and 


whole thing and often we would sit 
in the hammock and would promise 
again and again. One day I told her 
I was going to the country to work 
and would stay away from town until 
I might get control of my old self. I 
stayed three weeks and then I fell. It 
happened in this way: “There was a 
sale near by and I was longing to see 
some of my friends; so I went over. 
One man from town stepped behind 


of onions fine and one pint of meat 
cooked tender; mix in one quart of 
sifted meal. Add one teasponful of 
salt, moisten with cold water to form 
a dry dough; mix well. Salt the 
stock, where bone has been boiled, to 
suit the taste. Roll out the dough in 
small balls between the hands; drop 
in the boiling stock. Boil slowly one 
hour.—Mrs. D. B. Phillips, Tennessee. 


reach maturity in about 10 days. In 
some localities, there are as high as 
13 generations in one season. 

There are several methods of rid- 
ding premises of the adults, but the 
most successful is prevention. Well 
screened houses will do their part in 
the control of this pest, but cleanli- 
ness of premises which destroys the 
breeding places of the flies will do 
more toward removing the dangers 





the corn crib and pulled a pint bottle 6 NT RDS es ; 

of whisky from his pocket, and J HOW WOMEN CAN INFLUENCE THE herein mentioned than all other 

sprang for it like a vulture. I went HOME AND NATION, remedial measures——Chas. R. Jones,. 
Colorado. 





to town with him and that night, at 11 
o’clock, my wife sprang to the door as 
she heard my footsteps, and two of 
my pals pushed me into the door and 
disappeared. 

“Don’t think you can never kill a 
woman’s love. You can! From that 
night on I saw the change. It’s the 
change that follows regret and de- 
spair. She was thinking now of her 
babies and her early home. She went 
about her work with a faraway look 
and set lips. She had given up hope 
in one direction and was looking for 
a rift in the clouds in another direc- 
tion. I didn’t understand it then, but 
do now. She grew more beautiful but 
more silent. I was gceing lower every 
day. I swept out saloons and mopped 
out spittoons for the privilege of 
draining the beer kegs. 

“One day, in a drunken stupor, I 
struck her fult in the face, and when 
I was sober I cried like a baby on ac- 
count of it. 

“Another day in the latter part of 
June, the children were playing in a 
sandpile in the back yard and I had 
been sober fully half a day. My wife 
put on her pink wedding dress, (I al- 
ways liked to see her in pink) and led 
me to the sitting room where she said 
she had a great secret to tell me. She 
was never more beautiful in her life, 
but there was something about her 
calm manner that made me a bit un- 
easy. 

“When I was seated in our big 
rocking chair, she stood beside me 
with her hand upon my shoulder and 
said:. ‘Frank, have I been a good wife 
to you?’ ‘You have,’ ‘Have I been pa- 
tient?” ‘Yes.’ ‘Have I done as much 
as any other woman could have done?’ 
‘You have.’ ‘Have I been a good 
mother to your children? ‘God knows 
you have,’ I said. By this time I was 
crying like a child, and she was calm 
and firm. 

“*Frank,’ she said, ‘you have prom- 
ised me more than a thousand times. 
The children have no shoes. There 
is not a meal of vituals in the cup- 
board, and most of our furniture has 
gone for drink. The house rent is 





Dear Home Circle:—We are living 
in an age-of progress, but let us still 
hope for a better day for we have need 
of such a time. I believe that I am 
quite correct in my conjecture that 
some of the most vital things of life 
have been pushed off its true basis 
with some degree of contempt, and 
things of lesser importance, that only 
have their season of endurance, are 
walking on grounds that was never 
intended for them to tread, things that 
for a time only can make a showing 
of eloquence. Whether our lives be 
good or evil we are influencing some- 
body. Whether the home be true or 
false, it is making an impression up- 
on the nation. We need a greater in- 
terest aroused in the things of life that 
are of vital importance. 

We believe in parties and passtimes. 
But today fathers and mothers spend 
too much time and energy in planning 
armaments for their children, and too 
little time in teaching them how to 
meet intelligently the vital problems 
of life and how to resist the tempta- 
tions of the world. 

One of the greatest reasons that in- 
terest in homelife has waned, is be- 
cause that, amidst all this rage of fash- 
ion and power, men and women are 
forgetting the calm, sweet domestic 
duties of the home. And if fathers and 
mothers have any desire to see a bet- 
ter day, they must be linked more in 
heart, fighting for the best interest 
of their sons and daughters. 

The women indeed have need of the 
ballot and especially mothers, who al- 
ways ought to have known what kind 
of laws their children were governed 
by. The selfishness existing between 
men and women should bé cast out. 
Love and unity should fill the vacancy. 

It is not a good idea for any of 
us to be too modern, The greatest 
and best people are those who mold 
their lives by gathering about them 
the good of all ages. 

And young women, the unmarried 
sisters of our Circle, while we sit 
aro nd the hearthstone, let us mention 
ou®*courtship days. How are we go- 
ing to influnece the young man in our 


COOKING IN DEEP FAT. 





The fat used may be olive oil, cot- 
ton-seed oil, cottolene, lard or perhaps 
a mixture; but be sure the fat is not 
rancid. Never fry any food-in the fat 
in which fish has been fried. To keep 
the foods from absorbing fat, they 
should be covered with egg (slightly 
beaten) and bread or cracker crumbs, 
or have some egg mixture in them. 
Place articles to be cooked in a bath 
of hot fat, deep enough to float them. 
The kettle should be of iron; a fry- 
ing basket or an egg whisk may be 
used in handling the food. 

Foods already cooked need a high- 
er temperature than uncooked foods. 
The temperature of the fat for oys- 
ters, croquettes, fish-balls, etc., may 
be tested by placing a small cube of 
bread in the fat and if it browns in 
40 seconds it is of proper heat; if a 
cube of bread browns in 60 seconds 
it is of proper heat for fritters, eto. 
All the articles cooked must be 
drained on unglazed paper or on old 
table linen. When one quantity of 
food has been taken from the fat, re- 
heat it. Fat which has been used for 
frying should be cooled and clarified 
by cooking a few slices of raw pota- 
toes in it for ten minutes, strain 
through cheese cloth over sieve cover. 
Fat may be used several times for 
frying and then made into soap. 


Cod-Fish Balls. 


2 c. potatoes, pared and cut 
small pieces. 

1 c. salt fish, washed and freshen- 
ed in cold water. 

2 tps. butter, 1 egg, pepper. 

Cook potatoes and fish together un- 
til potatoes are soft. Drain, wash with 
fork, add beaten egg, butter and pep- 
per. Shape, fry in fat, and drain. 


in 





Large beet roots can be cut in two 
or more pieces and boiled in a small 
saucepan without losing their rich, 
red color, if they are placed in fast 
boiling water, and kept over a very 
hot fire until they are perfectly soft. 
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Three More Trees 
That 
Loved and Lost 


Were 











To the Home Circle:—It was a pret- 
ty little house, dark gray in color, 
with a great old elm growing so close 
that the branches tapped against the 
upper windows, and I rented it that 
very dark rainy day—the tree having 
much to do with my choice. 

It was October, and the tree was 
wearing autumn clothes, or rather de- 
nuding itself of its coat of many col- 
ors. Every morning I swept the leaves 
and they fell heavily as the month 
grew older and colder. 

Then came winter and very phan- 
tom-like my tree loomed through the 
snow flakes. There was something 
spectral in the taps on the frosted 
window panes, and eerie noises issued 
from the icy armor in which it was en- 
cased. 

It was a relief when the birds came 
back, and green dots appeared on the 
branches and day by day the beautiful 
awakening of spring gave the com- 
panionship of my tree again. Not for 
long, however; reverses came, and I 
had to seek a smaller, cheaper dwell- 
ing. 

A Sturdy Sycamore. 

Then it was that tree number two 
came into my life. Not so large or 
stately, or handsome as my elm was 
the sturdy old sycamore that caught 
my heart on the rebund. No it was lke 
water after wine, but it was a tree at 
all events, and had a wholesome good 
natured look, was heavy in leaf and 
threw a shade that seemed inviting. 

With tree number two, I dwelt in 
concord and amity three years. It 
grew in the back yard, had been there 
since time immemorial; its partners 
of the grove had fallen, and it alone 
remained, unloved unhonored, unsung, 
until a slender young woman, with 
wistful dark gray eyes saw beauty in 
it and sounded its praise. 

One swallow made a summer; that 
one old gnarled bole and green crown 
comprised a forest; was my Arcady, 
my bosky aisle of woodland and wild- 
wood, my elesian field and sylvan re- 
treat. The pipes of Pan were musical 
amid its branches and dryad and 
nymph hung garlands and daisy 
chains, as I dreamed or willed. 

When rain washed the leaves or 
wintry winds swayed the boughs, 
when the call of the morning ran riot 
in its veins, or the dun colors of night 
fall enshrouded, it was ever dear to 
me; what thoughts, musings, aspira- 
tions were mine when alone with the 
tree. It was something like the tree 
in Domremy when Joan of Arc was a 
child it was a fairy fortress, a place 
where wishes came true. 

And then—once more reverses and 
another moving away—this time very 
close unto the land, “where winds 
blow never loudly. I said farewell to 
My tree and went to be nursed over a 
terrible illness. 

Now, my affection for that aged 
sycamore had been more sentimental 
than practical. I had a little knowl- 
edge of farm-wifery, might have dug 
around the long buried roots, and 
thrown suds there on wash-days; 
might have carried water there 
through one long summer when there 
was a drouth. My tree was like a be- 
loved old grandparent who is never 
shown any marked attention, who goes 
to the grave yearning for a tenderness 
that is withheld. 

When I walked under the bare 
branches that wintry day there was a 
presentiment it was for the last time, 
truly it was so. 

The woman lived over the illness; 
the sycamore passed away. For while 
I hovered between life and death, a 
new owner bought the premises wher- 
on the tree had taken root, and almost 
the first act was to fell the grand old 
retainer, and destroy every trace. 

In feverish murmurings, I had re- 
called the tree, had whispered long- 
ings to see it again; then, when able 
to go out, had slowly made my way 
back to the old spot. “You went too 
far; you overestimated your 
strength!” was said, when I returned. 
“Dear, you are sighing so heavily!” 

You do not understand why a tree so 


doctor gave you a bottle of medicine, 


enthralled one? To you, who can look 
out of doors and see hundreds of trees, 
it is amusing, perhaps one might say, 
childish, but at that I was not many 
years past the borderland of child- 
hood; and to one who has ever had 
pellucid and crystal streams, the 
thirst of the desert is not easily un- 
derstood, nor can one to whom life 
has spread banquet boards, fathom the 
pangs of starvation. 
A Friendly Catalpa. 

And the third tree, was it also some- 
thing loved and lost? Was it a leafy 
bower of happy youthful days? Not 
so. It was late in meeting me, had 
been growing all the years, bending 
beneath storm and sleet, putting forth 
the beauty of its catalpa strain, and 
homing and housing birds; while, like 
a pawn of the chess board of life, I 
was moved nearer and nearer. 

It filled its place as a congenial 
friend when existence to me was very 
lonely. It had a graceful swaying row | 
of upper branches that could drop an 
old-fashioned courtesy or flutter like a 
vast green-fringed fan. 

It stood on a side lawn and at its 
base the grass was so delicate that it 
resembled the first tender blades of | 
the oats. It had much sunshine and | 
was right in the path of the breeze. 

It, too, possibly had never been be- 
loved until I arrived, unless ihe bird 
dwellers had sung to it of their affec- | 
tion and appreciation; anyhow, it tried | 
to peep in at my window, and touch 
the finger tips stretched to it. 

There is a German legend that the} 
spirits of women inhabit trees—then, 
how the leafy embowered shades must 
have been pleased with my loyalty, | 
and how they may have speculated as | 
to my ultimate destination—would a 
one day come into a kingdom of an 
oak, an empire of an elm, or a prin- | 
cipality of a honey locust? 

Poor mortal how she favored trees! | 
She seemed to love the proximity of | 
leaves, and was to find her life path | 
sadly deficient. But cherished in} 
memory are the three, dear, green- | 
clad friends: ‘‘Whom I have loved | 
and lost awhile.”—Mrs. M. H. Me-| 
naugh, St. Louis. | 


HAVE A FAMILY PICNIC THIS 
SPRING AND STUDY NATURE. 














Dear Home Circle Friends:—After 
re-reading some of your good articles, 
I must respond with a few words of 
commendation. My home was former- 
ly not far from Mrs. A. H. Bauer’s. 
Our views must be similar, as we both 
love to lend books and to teach Sun- 
day school classes. I wish we could | 
meet and talk over such work. We 
always enjoy lending some of our 
many books and occasionally lose 
one, which is of minor importance, 
but we never thought of so good a 
name as a “book missionary” before. 

Every word of Mrs. Mary Jenkins’ 
letter contains such good advice for 
mothers that all should follow it. The 
sentiment of Maggie Laddell Riley’s 
article was elevating and inspiring. 
As “Old-Fashioned Mother” writes, 
“children should be seen, not heard;” 
we most assuredly should teach our 
children to know this. 

Very few persons in this vicinity 
have made much garden or sown oais 
as the soil continues wet and cold. We 
made a large hot bed on March 13. 
After tramping down the manure, we 
laid on row after row of inverted 
sods, three inches square, and planted 
five or six muskmelon seeds on each 
sod and then covered the entire bed 
of sod with one and a half inches of 
fertile soil; also we planted tomato | 
seeds between each row of sod. Shall 
report later if we succeed in trans- 
planting these sods of melon plants 
to the field. 

Our good minister made this illus- 
tration at the close of a good ser- 
mon: “If you were real sick and the 





with the injunction to take it so that 
in a few days you would be well, if 
you set the bottle of medicine on a 
table by your bed and look at it and 
think about it every day, can you ex- 
pect to recover?” You tired mothers, 
who have cared for your families all 
these winter days, I want to give you 
some medicine, a splendid tonic; will 
you take it, or will you just “think 
about it?” All nature will soon burst 
into beauty and gladness. Now, dear 


minerals, but don’t destroy life 
butterflies or birds. You will 

home from a day’s picnicing feeling 
glad that the world is 80 good a plas 
live in.—Nettie Richmond,) Po} 





and go to the woods and study na- 
ture and enjoy a full day’s rest. Can’t 
we hear through the Home Circle this 
summer how many have enjoyed the 










recreation of a picnic. to 
A day in the woods will help to C0. Mo. 
keep the children from the picture 





A BOILED DINNER, 





shows and away from bad company. 
On the day of the picnic, get up a lit- 
tle earlier than usual and have each 
child do part of the work. You will 
find at your picnic the powers of ob- 
servations are quickened, new interest 
is aroused and “collections” are 
bound to be the result. Encouragethe 
children to bring in from these holi- 
day trips things that will give them 
occupation, stimulate further interest 
and add to the home. Collect and 
plant a fernery and plant a bed of 
wild flowers. Encourage planting 
young forest trees. Collect rocks and 






































To the Home Circle:—Four apg, 
potatoes and one medium sized onigg 
are sliced very thin and put to boi 
with two quarts of water and typ 
teaspoonsful of salt, two bay leaves, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful each 
unground alspice and pepper. Whep 
partly boiled add a few thin slices of 
bacon, one cup of cooked rice, one 
cup of beans, one-half of a cup of 
macaroni or egg noodles and two ta. 
blespoonsful of minute tapioca. Serye © 
with crackers.—Lena K., Nebraska. 
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‘FREE SILVERWARE: 


We have just received a fresh ship- 
ment of these beautiful 26-piece Elec- 
tric Silver Sets from the factory. They 
won't last fong. Send for your set to- 
day. We refund your money if you are 
not satisfied. 


| 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 


























We Want You to Have a Set of This Silverware 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to readers 
of Cotman’s Rural World, but this is the first time we have ever been able to offer 


a complete electric Silver Set on such a liberal offer. And please don’t think be- 
cause we are giving away this splendid set on such liberal terms that it is the 
ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy” look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set 
which we offer you here is plated on a white metal base, therefore each and 
every piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown 
in the above illustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea- 
spoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each piece is full regulation 
size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the 
beautiful Daisy design which is now so popular and the blades of the knives and 
bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 

It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory 
that we are able to secure it at a price that enables us to make the remarkable 
offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this 
beautiful 26-Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any 
address upon the terms of the following special offer. ; 

We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, 
and in every case the subscriber has been delighted beyond measure. We are 80 
sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make 
this offer,—and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, 
we will refund your money, or send you another set. You know we couldn’t make 
such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


Send us a one year’s new or renewal subscription to Colman’s Rural World at 
our special price of $1.00 and 25 cents extra to help pay postage and packing 
charges on the 26-piece Electric Silver-Set—total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piecé 
Silver Set will be sent you by return mail—all charges paid. If you cannot get & 
new subscription to Colman’s Rural World just send us $1.25 and we will add & 
one year’s subscription to your own subscription to Colman’s Rural World. This 
offer may not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get Colman’s Rural World 
one year, and in addition we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charges § 
prepaid. Sign the coupon below today before this offer is withdrawn. 


~ Sign This Coupon Today 
Colman’s eer yo - = 


Leuis, 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural Word. 
It is understood that you are to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set : 
charges to be prepaid. If I find the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set is not better tham §- 
you claim, I will return it to you, and you are to send me back my money. 4 
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mothers, please take all the children 
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~ PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
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In ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1168S—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
2% yards of 36-inch material for a 
86-inch size. 

1250—Ladies’ Collars. 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
e. It requires % yard of material 
#2 inches wide for No. 1, % yard of 

inch material for No. 2 or No. 3, 
and % yard of 27-inch material for 

. 4, for any size. 
85—Ladies’ One-Piece 

Sack. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 

ge. It requires 2 yards of 44-inch 
Material for a medium size. 
%889_Ladies’ Dress With or Without 

Chemisette. 

Cut in 7 sizes: 32, 34, 86, 38, 40, 42 
®d 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
Wires 6144 yards of 36-inch material 

r @ medium size . 

7—Infants’ Set; Comprising Bon- 

het, Coat, Dress and Wrapper. 

Cut in one size. It requires: For 


Dressing 











the dress, 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial; for the coat, 4% yards of 27- 
inch material; for the wrapper, 2% 
yards of 27-inch material; for the cap, 
% yard of 24-inch material. 
1241-1240—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1241, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1240, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
It requires 2 yards of 44-inch material 
for the underwaist, with 1 yard for 
the overblouse, and 35% yards of 44- 
inch material for the skirt in a me- 
dium size. The skirt measures about 
3 yards at the lower edge. This calls 
for two separate patterns, 10c for 
each pattern. 

1107—Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. The skirt measures 2 
yards at its lower edge. 

1128—Ladies’ Dart-Fitted Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

is’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 





THE 


ERRYMANMENLUB 


FOR SUR 


Boys Rlirts 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St. Rock 
Island, Illinois, 


Well, little folks, I hope you have 
received the prizes I’ve been sending 
you for the games you have sent in. 
If any of you have not received prizes 
write and tell me about it, for I don’t 
want to disappoint anybody. 

Now we will have out list of names 
from whom games have been received 
since last week’s Merry Game Club 
was sent in for publication: 

Louise Hull, Rock Hill, S. C.; Elsie 
Arnott, Stilwell, Okla.; Winnie Park, 
Fletcher, Okla.; Clara Robbins, Fow- 
ler, Kans.; Paul Daughty, Strafford, 
Mo;. Lera Smith, Riverview, Ala.; Joe 
Thomas, Jackson Springs, N. C.; Mar- 
garet Kuhn, New Alexandria, Pa; 
Annie L. Flanders, Nashua, N. H. 

Our first prize game for this week 
was sent in by Gertrude Thomas, of 
Boston, Ga., who sent in a prize game 
not long ago. 

Three Sticks. 

(Described by Gertrude Thomas.) 

To begin the game three sticks are 
procured which are laid on the ground 
crosswise as nearly in the shape of a 
star as possible. Then two players 
are chosen—one for “Toucher” and 
one for the “Judge” (as many players 
can play in the game as wish). All 
the players except the “toucher” and 
the “judge” hide while the “toucher” 
touches one of the sticks. Then the 
other players come one by one to 
guess which stick has been touched. 
Gertrude says here-that “if players 
who are hiding are slick enough they 
can get the judge of the game to tell 
them which stick has been touched 
by acting a pantomime,” (of course, 
the “toucher” must not see them do 
this). If the top stick has been 
touched the judge may touch nose, or 
if the bottom stick has been touched 
the judge may touch chin. The play- 
er who guesses correctly at first guess 
will be first to count in the game. 

After all the players have guessed, 
the one that guessed correctly shall 
be first to count. To begin this part 
of the game draw a ring around a post 
so that the counter can kneel and turn 
back to players. All the players must 
be in the ring around the counter 
when the counter first starts counting. 
While the counter is counting (count- 
ing is done in this way: Ten, ten, dou- 
ble ten, forty-five, fifteen, all in?) The 
players must all run to a base some 














1259—Ladies’ House Dress. 
Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 2% yards at its lower edge. 
1258—Girls’ Dress, With Bloomers. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
It requires 3 yards of 36-inch material 
for the dress and 1 yard for the 
bloomers, for a 4-year size. 
1116—Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for a 14-year size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each, additional pat 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. ....... Size ....... Years 


RE vccaccese Me Wecsciaccce 


Name 


CCRT EE HE EES 


Address 


distance from the counter, (the count- 
er must not look around while players 
are running to this base) but when 
they run back to counter’s base, which 
they do when counter begins count- 
ing again, the counter looks around as 
soon as counting is finished and the 
ones that are caught running must 
count, too, in the next round. As 
many rounds may be counted as wish- 
ed. Gertrude says players should 
stop where they are as soon as count- 
er says: “all in,” otherwise, they will 
be caught and must count in next 
round. 

Gertrude—A prizé will be sent you 
for this game in a few days. Our sec- 
ond game was sent in by Mattie Kail, 
of Paqua, Kansas. Here it is: 

Deer and Hounds, 
(Described by Mattie Kail.) 

This game may be played when 
there is snow on the ground. To be- 
gin, mark out the place where the deer 
and dogs are to run. The path is 
marked in big curves that run hack 
and forth parallel to each other. The 
deer may jump across, but the hounds 
must follow the path. Mattie says 
this game is lots of fun. Mattie also 
sent me a sketch of the path as it ap- 
pears when it is laid out correctly; 
but I have tried to make my explana- 
tions plain enough so that all club 
members will understand it. 

Mattie—You will receive a prize for 
this game soon. I am glad you triea 
the games that have been printed and 
glad that you like them. I think you 
will like the “Indian Game” described 
by Vivienne Edithcara. 

And now, kiddies, I want to tell you 
about something that is real important 
to us all. I want every little boy and 
gir] that send in a game to the Mer- 
ry Game Club to write his or her ad- 
dress very plainly and be sure and 
give your real name. “Won't you 
please remember this, because, other- 
wise I cannot promise that your prizes 
will reach you. 

This is all for this week. Good bye. 








Ready for a Ride on Mamma’s Saddle 
Horse. 


CHAMPION BOY AND GIRL, 


A Mississippi boy and Alabama girl 
have the best records for the past year 
in the Southern Corn and Tomato 
Clubs respectively, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Carl 
Graves is the young man from Soso, 
Mississippi, who leads in the corn 
work in the South with a yield of 202 
bushels of corn to the acre at a net 
cost per bushel of 14% cents. Hester 
Sartain is the girl from Walker, Ala- 
bama, who raised 7,037 pounds of to- 
matoes on one-tenth of an acre, put up 
1,620 pounds, and made a net profit of 
$146.20. 





A TOAST. 


A health to the girl that can dance 
like a dream, 
And the girl that can pound the 
piano; 
A health to the girl that writes verse 
by the ream 
Or toys with high C in soprano; 
To the girl that can talk, and the girl 
that does not; 
To the saint and the sweet little 
sinner— 
But here’s to the cleverest girl of the 


lot, 
The girl that can cook a good din- 
ner! 
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Mollie Darling 


By Vaughan Kester 











(Copyright, 1915, The Bobbs-Merrill Oo.) 


UT of the warm distance came the 
O song: 


“Do you love me Mollie darling? 
Say you love none else but me—” 


The man seated in the cabin door 
raised a battered face and listened, as 
down the trail came the singer and 
the song. 


Mollie, sweetest, fairest, dearest; 
Look up, darling, tell me this. 

Do you love me, Mollie darling? 
Let your answer be a kiss!” 


The dog at the man’s feet cocked his 
head knowingly on one side and seem- 
ed to listen, too. The man addressed 
the dog. 

“Duffer, that’s a right sweet old 
song, ain’t it?—a right plaintive air. 
When you're fifty odd, Duffer, them old 
songs dig holes in your memory.” As 
he spoke he gently caressed the dog. 
It was yellow and palpably of uncer- 
tain breed, but just as palpably of 
distinguished social qualities. “Duf- 
fer, I’ll bet you what you like he ain’t 
fifty—and that his Mollie’s within 
safe walking distance!” 

Around a turn in the trail, a wind- 
ing path that led up and up, and from 
behind a big boulder, came the singer 
in blue work-stained overalls and 
blouse. He swung a tin dinner pail 
with one hand and his cap with the 
other. His years were plainly a scan- 
ty half of fifty. Catching sight of the 
man in the cabin door, he paused, 
while the song died abruptly on his 


lips. 
“Hullo!” he said. 
“Evening,” responded the man. 


Middle age had put its stamp upon 
him; hard-lived years apparently, for 
he was lean and muscular, with the 
brown skin of perpetual sunburn. A 
long scar slashed the bridge of his 
beak-like nose and halved a shaggy 
iron-gray eyebrow with a white welt. 
The eye beneath was fixed and star- 
ing, yet it served to mitigate and soft- 
en the somewhat severe expression 
that lurked across the way, as it were, 
on the other side of his face; for his 
good eye was dark and piercing, and 
held a deep spark. 

Duffer wagging his tail investigated 
the newcomer. He sniffed at the blue 
overalls that kept the rancid odor of 
smoke and oil and machinery. The 
young man clapped his cap on his 
thick mop of black curls, opened his 
dinner pail and found a crust. 

“Think he’d like this?” he asked of 
the dog’s master, who nodded. Duffer 
made short work of the crust, and 
then, wise and inquiring, nosed the 
bottom of the dinner pail. 

“What do you call this place?” in- 
quired the elder man. There were 16 
houses on the bench below. 

“Sunset,—Sunset Limited, some of 
us calls it. Say, Alvarado’s knocked 
the spots out of us,—so’s Last Pan, 
so’s Buffalo Bend. Sunset Limited,— 
yes, sir, and that ain’t no joke either!” 

“Quiet?” 

“You can hear a pin drop during 
rush hours. This is one of the rush 
hours, me going home to supper. That 
gives you the dimensions of the rush.” 
The young man laughed pleasantly. 
“My name’s Johnny Severance,” he 
added, by way of introduction. 

“Mine’s Brown.” 

“Huh,” said Johnny. “That's 
Brown’s Peak you’re looking at. 
Brown was an old-time scout; he stood 
off a bunch of Apaches here way back 
in the early days. They named the 
mountain after him.” 

“You'll always meet plenty of 
Browns wherever you go,” said the 
owner of that name, in impartial judg- 
ment of its merits. 

“Tt is awful common,” agreed John- 
ny. “You prospecting?” 

Brown shook his head. 

“Health, mebby?” 

But Brown’s appearance was strong- 
ly against this supposition. “I don’t 
want no more health than I got,” he 
said. 






“Well, you do look hearty,” admit- 
ted Johnny. “But every now and then 
they blow in here for their health. 
That was the way with the last fel- 
low who had this cabin. He croaked.” 
And young Mr. Severance sank his 
voice in decent recognition of the uni- 
versal tragedy. He continued: “I’m 
keeping the pumps up at the Red 
Bird sucking. The stockholders are 
suffering from cold feet. Well, so 
long, Mr. Brown!” and he moved off 
in the direction of the sixteen houses 
that constituted Sunset. 


He passed fifteen of these houses, 
whose back doors looked boldly out 
across an arid valley to a distant line 
of jagged peaks that saw-toothed the 
horizon under flaming bands of color. 
No one of the fifteen but breathed an 
air of dilapidation and neglect, for 
they sepulchered dead hopes. The 
sixteenth was in pleasing contrast; it 
was newly painted and two stories 
high. A sign announced this the 
Mountain House,—M. Ferguson. pro- 
prietor. 

Johnny passed about a corner of the 
Mountain House and paused beside the 
kitchen door, where there was a bar- 
rel, a bench, a tin basin, a roller towel, 
a cake of soap and a €60-mile view set 
under the splendid arch of the heav- 
ens. He filled the basin at the barrel, 
tossed aside his blouse, and began the 
removal of such evidences of honest 
toil as he had brought away from the 
Red Bird. 

A window overlooked the bench, and 
he was presently aware that a slender 
bit of a girl was gazing down on him 
with serious eyes and smiling warm 
red lips; a fresh color the mountain 
wind had blown there was in her soft 
round cheeks, which held a dimple 
that came and went tantalizingly, and 
her hair curled in golden disarray 
about her pretty face. Johnny stared 
up at her through a mist compounded 
of soap and water. 

“My eyes are chuck-full of suds, 
but I can see good enough to know 
you’re the sweetest thing that ever 
was, Mollie——honest you are!” he 
said. 

The girl laughed, disclosing a row 
of white even teeth. 

“Well, will you just get on to them 
dimples!” cried Johnny. 

“Now, Johnny,—honest?” 

“Honest, what?” 

“The sweetest thing—” 

“Wish I may die if you ain’t!” said 
Johnny fervently. 

He made great haste with the towel, 
then he stepped close to the window. 
His mop of black curls was raised to- 
ward the yellow head, there Was a soft 
sound and Mr. Severance seemed 
greatly cheered and refreshed by 
something. 

“Mollie, you got the sweetest lips to 
kiss,—honest you have,” he said. 

The girl laughed shyly. 

“You always say that.” 

“You want I should always tell you 
the truth, don’t you?” he demanded, 
his arm about her shoulders. 

“Can’t you say something different?” 
asked Mollie, puckering her brows and 
then dimpling at him. 

“What’s the use of trying? You bet 
you I don’t want to think no different,” 
and Johnny looked at her with ador- 
ing eyes, their faces very close togeth- 
er. Finally he released her. “Any 
news, Mollie?” he asked. 

“The gentleman that’s bought the 
Pay Streak over at Alvarado was here 
for lunch. He come in a big touring- 
car with his wife and baby, and its 
nurse. They seemed awful nice peo- 
ple, Johnny.” 

“I wish I had his bank roll. They 
say he’s a millionaire all right,” said 
Johnny. 

“Mollie!” a voice called from with- 
in, and Mollie said hastily as she turn- 
ed away: 

“Supper’s on the table; you can 
come in when you get ready.” 


(Continued Next Week.) 
A-HORSE LAUGH, 


Motorist (blocked by a load of hay) 
—lI say, there, pull out and let me by. 

Farmer—Ohb, I dunno ez I’m in any 
hurry. 

Motorist (angrily)—-You seemed in 
a hurry to let that other fellow’s car- 
riage get past. 

Farmer—That’s ‘cause his horse 














wuz eatin’ my hay. There ain't no 
danger o’ yew eatin’ it, I reckon.” 
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NATIONAL EGG LAYING CONTEST. 














In the national egg-laying contest 
at Mountain Grove, Mo., the White 
Orpingtons have taken the lead in the 
honor roll as the first in the list of 
pens for the month of February, and 
a White Orpington hen is leading the 
list of the ten highest hens. The Or- 
pington class demonstrated that they 
have the ability to repeat in February 
as they have walked off with the Feb- 
ruary honor three times before. 

The ten leading pens for the month 
are all dual purpose fowls. Pen 43, 
White Orpingtons, Wisconsin, won the 
cup for February, laying 113 eggs. 
The ten highest pens for February are 
as follows: 

White Orpingtons, Wisconsin, 113 
eggs; White Wyandottes, Rhode 
Island, 112 eggs; Barred Rocks, Mich- 
igan, 110 eggs; Silver Penciled Wyan- 


dottes, Iowa, 103 eggs; White Ply- 
Juouth Rocks, Kentucky, 98 eggs; 
Rhode Island Whites, [Illinois, 98 
eggs; Rhode Island Whites, New 


Jersey, 97 eggs; R. C. Reds, Ohio, 97 
eggs; White Wyandottes, Pennsyl- 
vania, 96 eggs; White Orpingtons, 
Ohio, 94 eggs. 

The ten highest pens for 
months are as follows: 

S. C. W. Leghorns, England, 252 
eggs; White Leghorns, Pennsylvania, 
240 eggs; Rhode Island Whites, IIli- 
nois, 238 eggs; White Orpingtons, 
Wisconsin, 236 eggs; S. Wyandottes, 


four 





es 








Iowa, 217 eggs; S& C. W. Legho a 





Pennsylvania, 209 eggs; Buff Orp} 









tons, Pennsylvania, 209 eggs; Whits — 
Wyandottes, England, 209 eggs; § q ~ 
White Leghorns, England, 199 eggs; 


S. C. Reds, Pennsylvania, 192 eggs. 

The six highest hens thus far an 
as follows: 

White Orpington, Wisconsin, 9% 
eggs; Barred Rock, Illinois, 82 eggs: 
White Rock, Texas, 75 eggs; R. [| 
White, Illinois, 68 eggs; S. C. w, 


Leghorn, England, 64 eggs; Buff Or. — 


pington, Pennsylvania, 64 eggs. —- 


WHITE TURKEYS. 

The White Holland is a turkey 
which of late years has grown ig 
popularity. They are frequeatly de 
scribed as being of small size ang 
delicate; the standard, however, pro. 
vides that the cock must be at least 
26 pounds and specimens have beeq 





seen both in England and America 
reaching considerably over that 
weight. 


The late Lewis Wright says: “The 
white turkeys can be traced back ip 
England for over 160 years, particy- 
larly in Sussex, where they were 
much esteemed for their feathers, 
They were also to be found in other 


parts of the country, but never i, 
great flocks. A peculiarity of thig 
breed is, that while the plumage 


must be pure white, the tassel or 
tuft on the breast is always black, 
The shanks and feet are pink, and 
the flesh is as white as that of the 
Dorking fowl. Some writers assert 


that the White Holland and a smaller - 


white breed, named the ‘Austrian’ 
are one and the same, the difference 
being only in size, while not a few 
are determined that they are distinct 
birds.” 





Have a breaking-up coop for all 
brooding hens that are not wanted to 
be set. 











a faint idea of the beautiful rich floral design and the size of each piece. 
as you send in the coupon below I will mail you a large picture of the entire set 
showing each article in all the pretty colors of red, white, green and blue, showing 
just exactly how the set will look when you take it out of the box in your own home. 





HAVE SELECTED the prettiest Parlor Lamp and two Vases I could find to give 
to my friends. The above picture shows the beautiful Lamp and Vases, and gives 





ory 2 


As soon 





The decorations on the big parlor lamp and the two vases are guaranteed hand 
painted. The lamp stands 18 inches, and will light up the darkest corners of any 


size room. The vases are 7 inches high. 


The combination of blue, green, white and 


red, makes the most popular design yet produced in parlor lamp and vases. Fashion- 


able, stylish, artistic and serviceable. 
fastidious housekeeper. 


The lamp and the two vases delight the most 
When you get this lamp on your table you will have some- 


thing to be proud of indeed. And we don’t want you to pay us a cent of your money 
for them. What we ask you to do is so easy you will never miss the spare time it 
will take, and the pleasure the parlor lamp and the two vases give will be with you 


for years. 

In addition to the lovely parlor lamp 
gifts. These 41 extra gifts are also free. I 
lamp and the two vases. 


Fill out the coupon below and I will 
send you prepaid a big sample set of 
beautiful large Art and Religious pic- 
tures, printed in many gorgeous colors. | 
These magnificent pictures are ready for 
framing and your friends will be wild to 
get a set like yours. When you have re- 
celved them show the pictures to your 1 
friends and tell them about a special big 
25-cent offer I will authorize you to make 
them. When you have interested only a 
few of your friends in my big offer the | 
big beautiful parior lamp and the two 
vases will be yours. Put your name on 
the. coupon and send it at once. It costs I 
you nothing to sign the coupon—I take 
all the risk. ] 


and the two vases I will also give 41 extra 


pack them in the crate with your parlor 





SEND NO MONEY 
Century Mercantile Co., 

St. Louis, Mo.;: 

Please send me free and postpaid the 
big sample set of beautiful pictures, te 
gether with large illustration in colors of 
the Parlor Lamp and Vases, and tell mé 
about the 41 extra gifts. 
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Bee Keerins| 


yoT ALL BEES ARE BUSY—THERE 
ARE MANY DRONES. 





A colony of bees, commonly called 
a swarm, is composed of a great many 
worker bees, which are undeveloped 
females; a queen, which lays all the 
eggs, and a ruler only in name, 
and in the summer and early fall a 
number of drones, which are perfect 
males. 

There is never more than one queen 
jn a hive. This is so near true that 
the exception merely proves the rule. 

A foreign queen being introduced 
into a hive will certainly be killed by 
the reigning queen; and while a 
worker bee will not sting a queen, 
those in a hive will smother and 
worry an intruder so as to make vic- 
tory for their own queen almost cer- 

in. 
we has been noted when two queens 
are fighting that if both have simul- 
taneous opportunity to sting neither 
will—a provision of nature to perpet- 
yate the bee family. 

There may be 50,000 or more bees 
in a hive at the height of the season, 
and as few as 200 or 300 at the be- 
ginning, especially following a hard 
winter. These are in very truth the 
workers, for they feed the babies, 
clean the hive, carry water (and a 
yast amount is used during the breed- 
ing season), bring in pollen, or bee 
pread, gather nectar (which is put 
into the cells and then fanned by the 
workers to drive off all the moisture, 
save about 20 per cent). 

The bees also attend the queen 
most assiduously, for Her Ladyship 
when laying eggs has no time even to 
eat or wash her own royal face. 

The bees also bring in a resinous 
substance known as propolis, with 
which they varnish the inside of the 
hive and stop all cracks, making their 
home waterproof. 

Being perfect socialists, the bees 
leave the hive so soon as they fail, 
and die outside, while their life is a 
short one at the best. A matter of 
40 days in the working season, though 
they may live from fall until spring 
when idle. 

The drone bee is a perfect male, 

There may be a hundred or a thou- 
sand drones in a bee hive. They gath- 
er nothing, and would starve in a 
short time if honey were not obtain- 
able in the hive. They mate on the 
Wing, and their life ends at that in- 
stant. 

All efforts to mate bees in confine- 
ment have failed, which renders im- 
provement of the species problemati- 


So soon as the honey flow ceases, 
regardless of the time of year, the 
@ones are killed off, though there 
may be a few somewhere in a big 
yard all winter. 

A curious thing about bees is that 
once mated the queen never again 
leaves the hive except to accompany 
adeparting swarm. 

Bees will not allow bees from an- 
other hive to come into the one they 
otcupy, but baby bees and drones 
may and do go anywhere with im- 
punity. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to this rule, for it has been 
ttuly remarked that “bees do noth- 
ing invariably.” 

One of the most curious things 
about the bee family is what is called 
Parthenogenesis. If a queen fails to 
Mate she will in time begin to lay, 
but the eggs will produce nothing but 
ffone or male eggs, which will hatch 

perfect males. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FLORIDA 
EVERGLADES. 








(Continued from Page 2.) 


Mclaimed, which is called Marl prai- 
» are now being farmed and yield 
ines for the owners. They are 

ed in midwinter mostly, when 
quantities of tomatoes and other 

Vegetables bring high prices in north- 

e™ markets, 

get for a while, at least, there will 

— for both sportsman and 

er, for the glades contain mil- 


tan of acres.—A. G. McGregor, Flo- 
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70,000 PAID CIRCULATION, 


any circumstances. 


POULTRY. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 70,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 350,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you 
through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 70,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


can reach them ALL 


including initials and 





ADDRESS, 
Bavertising 718 Lucas Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PARTRIDGE ROCKS, eggs one-fifty set- 
ting. C. A. Dewey, Shelbina, Mo. 





QUALITY GOLDEN WYANDOTTE eges, 
$1.50 and $2.00. Geo. W. Shelley, McPher- 
son, Kan. 





BLACK LANGSHAN EGGS, $1.00 per 15; 
= se0 per 100. Mrs. W. F. Head, Hooper, 
ebr. 





WHITE ROCKS, eggs for hatching, $1.00 
per 15, or $5.00 per 100. J. E. Aden, Ster- 
ling, Neb. 





BLACK LANGSHAN EGGS, 
$3.00 per 100. Olive Roudebush, 
Mo., R. 2. 


75c per 15, 
Republic, 





PRIZE WINNING RUNNERS, choice 
drakes and eggs for sale. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 





BLACK LANGSHAN EGGS for hatching, 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs. Pauline A. Brockmiller, 
Carlinville, IL 





SINGLE COMB Buff Leghorn eggs, 15, $1; 
2 settings, $1.50; 100, $4.50. Asa Brecken- 
ridge, Union, Mo. 





WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, $1 and $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Nora Lamaster, 
Hallowell, Kas 





SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.00 
per 100. Great laying strain. Fern McEl- 
roy, Palmer, Ill. 


8s. C. BROWN LEGHORN eggs, three dol- 
lars for one hundred. Mrs. F. P. Browning, 
Appleton City, Mo. 








SINGLE COMB White Leghorn eggs, farm 
raised, $1.00 per 15; $4.00 per 100. Mrs. John 
E. Rudloff, Ashley, Mo. 


ANCONAS EXCLUSIVELY—Eges from 
choice matings, $1.00 for 15; $6.00 for 100. 
J. M. Wilson, Jonesburg, Mo. 








DUCKS—Muscovy, Rouen, Indian Run- 
ners, Guineas, Silver Laced Wyandotte cock- 
erels. Fred Kucera, Clarkson, Neb. 





“RINGBARD” chicks live and grow; 15 
choice cockerels, $3.50; Runner ducklings, 
“Ringbardale,” Junction City, Kans. 





MY UTILITY Barred Rocks are second to 


none. Eggs for hatching by setting or 
hundred. Mrs. Karl Kain, Baxter Springs, 
Kans 





$721.00 PROFIT in nine /nonths from 300 
Single Comb Brown Leghérns. Circular free. 
Eggs, 15—$1.00, 100—$5.00. Mrs. Geo. Rus- 
sell, Chilhowee, Mo. 





BABY CHICKS—(Separate ,farms) pure- 
bred white Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
15 cents. Express paid. Live deliverey 
guaranteed. Eggs, 5 cents. Alfred Young, 
Wakefield, Kansas. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS for eggs for 
hatching from my pens of Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs; fancy, $3—$5 per 15; utility, 
1.75, postpaid, In United States. OC. L. 
Parker, Wayne, Nebr. 








EGGS from pure-bred Barred Rocks, S. C. 
Buff Orpington and 8. C. White Leghorn, 
one dollar for fifteen. Twelve Indian Run- 
ner duck eggs, one dollar. Mrs. Minnie M. 
Brown, Appleton City, Mo. 


EGGS 25e EACH, Toulouse, Embden, 
white, also brown China geese, $1.00 per 11; 
Pekin, Rouen, Indian Runner and Mallard 
duck, $1.50 for 15; chickens, 30 varieties. 
R. S. Mahaney, Jr., Winterrowd, IIL. 








FANCY Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 and $2.50 
for 15 E. B. Thompson Ringlet strain ex- 
clusively. Fifteen years’ experience breed- 
ing Barred Rocks. Prompt service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. H. Hart, Thomas- 
ville, Lis. 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Eggs in season at a low price. Ava Poultry 
Yards, Ava, Mo. 


8s. C. R. I. RED eggs for sale—Hens direct 
from Parker mated to cockerels from best 
laying strain in United States. Eggs from 
Pen No. 1, $1.50; Pen No. 2, $1.00. Am 
breeding for eggs, as well as color. Mrs. 
Ben F. Gill, Jr., Allensville, Ky. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Thompson 
Ringlet strain. Pen eggs, either cockere! or 
pullet mating, $2.00 for 15. Utilities, $5.00 
for 100, $3.00 for 50, $1.00 for 15. Qr- 
ders booked in advance. Circulars free. 
Many satisfied customers in $7 states. A. F. 
Siefker, Defiance, 


EGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred tur- 
keys, geese Muscovey’s, Rouen, Pekin and 
Runner ducks; pearl and white guineas; 
games; white buff_and barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Houdans, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, 
Leghorns, Orpingtons, Cochins, Langshans, 
white and silver laced iw mpsr Rhode 
Island Reds. Hen eggs, 15 for $1.00. Also, 

pigeons. Write for 
circular. D. lL. en, Platte Oenter 

















SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn, eggs from 
high scoring fowls, $2.00 per 60; $3.50 per 
100. Rosa Simpson, Palmer, IL 


JUMBO PEKIN DUCKS—Eges $1.00 per 11; 
trap-nested Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 








$1.00 per 15. Stock for sale. A. H. Wilt- 
shire, Baldwin, Ill. 
R. C. REDS, eggs for hatching, from 


range flock. Headed by males, scoring 91% 
to $3. 


Pinkerton, R. 6, Aledo, IIL, 





TURKEY EGGS, Mammoth Bronze, Bour- - 


bon Reds, Narragansett and White Holland, 
$3.50 per 12. Yours for an honest deal. 
Waiter Bros., Powhatan Point, Ohio. 


Orders promptly filled. Mrs. John 5S. | 


CASH FOR PROPERTY. Anything; any- 
where. Quick sales. Special terms to own- 
ers. Dept. L, Co-operative Salesman Oo., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 








as 
FARMS AND LANDS. 








160 ACRES of good land for 6 dollars an 
acre. M. Riegel, Yellow Pine, Ala. 








,__WRITE J. E. HOLT of Ogamaw, Ark., for 
- prices on his Arkansas land. 





QUARTER SECTION, improved, four 
miles of town, two thousand dollars. R. G 
Johnson, Altus, Okla. 





15 EGGS $1, from vigorous Rose Comb 
White Wyandottes. One pen headed by 
splendid Fishel cockerel. Two nice cock- 
erels for sale, $2 each. Ashford Todd, Bilk- 


mont, Ala. 


8. Cc. 
strain) 
Eggs 
Liberal guarantee. Leon 
ville Mo. 


LEGHORNS, (Young's 

good laying, high scoring stock. 
$1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100 prepaid. 
R. Turner, Kings- 





WHITE 





SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SWEET CLOVER, white and yellow. Mrs. 
J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


RECLEANED LESPEDEZA SEED for sale. 
Write for prices. A. M. Donnell, Ethel, La. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, white end large 
bienniel yellow, $10 bu. of 60 lbs. R. E. Pur- 
dy, Falmouth, Ky. 


ALFALFA SEED DIRECT. 
growers price on application. 
Buffale Gap, S. D. 


PURE SUDAN GRASS SEED, 10 pounds, 
$2.50, prepaid, by grower on experimental 
farm. G. H. Branham, Siaton, Texas. 














Sample and 
J. lL. Maxson, 








SPRING GROWN cabbage plants, frost 
proof, standard varieties ready now, 1,000, 
$1; 2,000, $1.50. Bowen & Son, Waldo, Fia. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large 
biennial yellow. Prices and circular on re- 
quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 


McGEE TOMATO—1,200 bushels per acre, 
Please send your address for the proof of 
this great fact. M. C. McGee, San Marcos, 
Tex. 








STOCK PEAS FOR SALE—Write for de- 
livered price; Whipoorwill, New Era or 
black and mixed peas. B. & S. W. McCul- 
lar, Booneville, Mississippi. 





FOR SALE—Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, 
$2.00 bu. shelled, sacks included, $2.50 ear. 
Satisfaction guaranteed; 10 days trial> T. R. 
Halliday,’ Franklin, Ind. 





300 CABBAGE PLANTS by parcel post, 
75c; sweet potato, strawberry, tomato, pep- 
per, egg plants. Write for prices. Dixie 
Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 





WATERMELONS— Halbert Honey and 
Rubber Rind, unwashed; guaranteed pure; 
$1 pound; washed, unguaranteed, 75c. Hal- 
bert, Originator, Coleman, Texas. 





DOUBLE DAHLIAS, 50c, biack, white, 
scarlet, tipped white, purple tipped white, 
pink yellow center, yellow maroon center, 
5 collections for $2.00. Rosa Reed, Elgin, 
Iewa. 


SUDAN GRASS, all about it from an 


Iowa farmer in Texas and ten pounds pur- 
est seed grown, $3.75 prepaid. Reference, 








Citizens National Bank. C. E. White, «’lain- 
view, Texas. 
SEED CORN, pure-bred Reid’s Yellow 


it’s the kind you want; grand cham- 
State Fair and Mo. State Corn 
low. F. M. Riebel & Son, 


Dent, 
pion Mo. 
Show. Prices 
Arbela, Mo. 
WE STILL HAVE a small 
choice Sudan grass seed. We are closing 
out at 25 cents pound. Ten pounds de- 
livered for $2. Order quick before all are 
gone. Wise Bros., Curlew, Tex. 


BOW CREEK FARM SEEDS, since 13872 
feterita, alfalfa, 








special on Sudan grass, 
corn, kafir, cane; officially inspected; 
grades. Oan save you cash. Freé samples. 


Deshon, Logan, Kas., Rt. 4. 


MAKE A FORTUNE by setting the St. 
Regis red raspberry, bears all summer; 25 
plants, prepaid for $1; $3.50 per 100. Pro- 
gressive and Superb fall bearing straw- 
berries, $2.75 per 100. The Grangers Nur- 
series, Seabrook, N. H. 


PLANT KUDZU now for permanent pas- 
ture. A perennial legume, 19 per cent pro- 
stocks relish on green or dry. 


more cuttings a season. 

let and special priced today. George T. 

Otan!, Semmes, Ala. 

eS 
TOBACCO, 


FINE chewing and smoking tobacco, foyr 
years old. Send stamps for free samples. W. 
L. Parks Tobacco Co., Adams, Tennessee. 














DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Addresa, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 





CORPORATION INTEREST FREE to all 
who list lands for sale with us. Western 
Hemisphere Townsite Corporation, Marshali- 
town, lowa,. 





PRODUCTIVE LANDS, cro 
easy terms, along the Wexthons Paciae Ro. 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and Oregon. Free litera- 
ture. Say what state interests you. L. J. 
og 44 Northern Pacifie Ry., St. Paul, 


FLORIDA FARM for sale, one of the best 
in stete, land grows three crops yearly, 800 
acres, 100 cultivation, 200 timber and native 
grass, not an acre of waste land. Satisfae- 
tery reasons for selling: Write for particu- 
lars. Address, Box 695, St. Augustine, Fila. 


ALFALFA LAND CHEAP—Have eighty 
acres good valley land, will produce five tons 
alfalfa, eighty bushels oats, sixty bushels 
wheat or barley, two hundred bushels pota- 
toes, five hundred bushels onions from the 
seed, thirty bushels sugar beets, to acre, 
Water abundant; water-right paid in full 
One-fourth mile river front. Plenty out- 
range. Six acres timber. Climate ideal 
Price thirty dollars per acre; terms, hajt 
cash. M. 8. Durrill, Riverton, Wyoming. 
——— 




















LIVE STOCK. 


BERKSHIRES, big kind; fine pedigreed 
pigs, $10 each. H. H. Shepard, Pacific, Mo. 


HOGS! HOGS! Poland-Chinas, English 
Berkshires, big ones; priced to sell. See or 
write, S. Y. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 














POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
best strains, the big kind. 
time and save expressage. We shall wean 
ours about April 15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Hill Top Stock Farm, Archie, Mo. 


from Missouri's 
Buy at weaning 














i PONTES. 


REGISTERED SHETLAND PONIES for 
sale. Write your wants to N. EB. Stucker, 
Ottawa, Kan. 








DOGS, 


PEDIGREED FEMALE COLLIES, $3.00 
each. 8. C. Gardner, McLean, IIL 
= ee eS 


.y HELP WANTED. 


MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18—Wanted, 
$65.00 to $150 month. U. S. Government life 
jobs. Common education. Write immedi- 
ately for list of positions open to you. 
es Institute, Dep't 8167, Rochester, 























PATENTS. 








PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Send 
| sketch for free search and report. Latest 
;and most complete patent book ever pub- 
lished for free distribution. George P. Kim- 
j;mel, 230 Barrister Building, Washington, 


amount of | D. 











FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit. It is worth $10 a copy to 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, ne 
matter how » can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for t is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It -hows 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and rij 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-38 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





— 


— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FAR WEST, ironing board and 
step ladder. Booklet tells how. Send ad- 
dress to, Far West Sales Co., Albany, Oregon, 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER: To the pt 
applicants, I will give a complete cou in 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting for $8.30 
cash or easy payment plan. Gregg Short- 
hand won first, second and third prizes in 
International Shorthand speed contest at 
Washington. Write quick for two free 
booklets and sample lessons. R. O, Wilkin- 





son, Minera} Wells, Texas. 
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Greatest Factory Sal 
of Highest Grade Pianos 
and Organs Ever Known 


————_——— 





7. 
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Read M 
Remarkable 
Money-Saving, 
Liberal Purchase Offer 


Revolutionizes Plano and Organ Selling—Absolutely 

Wipes Out Middlemen-—Banishes ALL Competition— 

Resulting In the Most Successful Nation- e Sale of 
Highest Grade Instruments Ever Known. 


I can prove that an ADLER Piano or Organ is the highest qual- 
ity instrument to be had anywhere—bar none. I can and will prove — 
_ this pongside any other. My world famed ADLER was win- 
ner of Highest Prize at St. Louis World’s Fair. 1 celebrated 
ADLER Pianos and Organs were also winner of Gold Medal at Nation- 
al Conservation Exposition, Knoxville, 1913. ADLER Pianos and 
Organs win favor wherever = in competition with others. More 
100,000 Sweet-Toned, Beautiful, Artistic, Expertly Made ADLER Pianos 
and O are in the homes of the people and command the admiration of all. 
Now let me tell you how I give you the greatest quality instrument, and also about 
the greatest nation-wide sale of highest grade Pianos and Organs. Your immediate action will save you half 
on ADLER Pianos and Organs at my 


Money in| 

Rock Bottom Factory Prices 

You’ve heard lots of Piano and Organ talk and have doubtless had all kinds of propositions put Vd Ace : 

up to you but when I say to you that I have inaugurated the greatest Factory-To-Home Sale of high- 2 
est grade Pianos and Organs ever known, it means a lot to you because my startling factory prices es = 


save you the middleman’s and dealer’s big rofits—giying you instruments of very highest proven wey 
quality at absolutely rock bottom pulves—dovtig you Falf. . DO e 


Easy Payments—No Burden To You ier wae " 











No Interest to Pay—No Collectors To Bother You 


Because I do not want the lack of ready money to deprive anyone of the privilege 

ar of owning a World Famed Adler Organ or an Adler Piano, I have 

created the most liberal, fairest and squarest purchase offer ever 

i. 7 ed by any piano or organ maker. The payments are so small 

aeeeeee ane Cm yes WE Senile seep Sem, -end 5 epee Fe terest on deferred payments. After 

say A EY AG FT dig FPS a BL 

ice 2 mon 2 ngile d ati ed custom 
“eae Plan for those who depend an a crops for income. —_ ee 


The Famous ADLER Guarantee 


On Pianos, 25 Years On Organs, 50 Y 13 
It is the biggest, best and strongest guarantee ever put on any musical 

ineqrumens—s08 is pazend all doubt the Roe Henn d climax of the most liberal fe. rer 

mad @ Tes ipie © or plano manufac 5 = 4 

Ei Mattaitkaendactma£° 


Send Today for My FREE Piano or Organ 
Book and Big Money-Saving Offer 


It costs you nothing to find out how much better my ADLER Organs and Pianos aré 
the ordinary made-to-sell instruments. 

Just fill in the coupon below and mail it to me. 

No matter whether you are thinking of buying 


an instrument now or sometime in the future, e 
ou will want my big handsomely illustrated 
Piano or Organ Book, and to know all a Pa 


y, § / me ge ; DAY ' & 9 4 b . about fairest, squarest, most liberal, most OE ee . s a 
—, ways and your t convenient Piano and Organ buying proposition > | ‘ 
ae “Sess ssc cea ard / doesn ost you you ever heard of. Coupon 4 : 
SSN ANG Suna NRR ENT WWE st owaeas dau sacaas aes as oe CYRUS L. . DLER, Pres., em ere ee ; : 
LON - A * : <—# a> Adler Mfg. Co., — @ 


> 6009 CYRUS L. ADLER, P 
WW. Spoetags Ste Adler Manufacturing Me 


J 6009 West Chestnut Street @ 
TTT Loulsville, Ky. 4 
<~ 4 “ow Make a cross in the square for o 


—for pianos—or both.- Or write y¢ 
and address on a postal card or. @ 
letter, stating whi : u 
literature: Don’ 
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